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“People have got to make up their minds to 
quit griping about paying the bill for 
education. To my mind, it’s one of the 
best investments society can make. It 
is a choice between democracy and 
gangsterism such as Fascism or 
Naziism.” 


—AUBREY WILLIAMS, 


Director, National Youth Administration. 
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St. Valentine's Day 
FEBRUARY 14th 


makes a pleasant break in the school routine. Choose 
one of these books for helpful suggestions. 


THE COMPLETE VALENTINE BOOK. Gives 
full directions for entertaining, with party invita- 
tions, novel decorations, interesting games, a Valen- 
tine Booth and many other suggestions. Also con- 
tains 4 drills, 4 songs, 2 Pantomimes, 1 Acrostic, 2 
Exercises, 9 Plays, 13 Recitations, and a series of 
tableaux. 164 pages. Price 75c. 


TIP-TOP VALENTINE BOOK, THE. Part 1 
contains numerous recitations, pantomimes, drills, 
tableaux, dialogues, exercises and playlets, for all 
ages. Part II furnishes a wealth of games, contests, 
stunts, parties and socials, including menus, deco- 
rations, table hints, etc., for young and old. Price 50c 


VALENTINE HEARTS. A fine play for Valen- 
tine Day in one act, for 15 children. Leading parts 
taken by 4 boys and 8 girls. Price 35c. 


If your School needs a MICROSCOPE 


we recommend the Wollensak. A splendid instru- 
ment at a moderate price. Magnification range from 
100 to 425 diameters. Price (postpaid) $27.50. 


F. E. OSBORNE 


“Alberta’s Largest School Supply House”’ 
Calgary, Alberta 


THE AMAZING NEW 


VITA-N-IZED 


“CREAM PERMANENT 


An introductory special offer exclu- 
sive at CHEZ LEROY. This amazing 
Vita-n-ized. conditioning cream © oil 
process is surely the greatest genu- 
ine advancement in over 80 years of 
permanent waving, giving a much 
more real soft natural perfect wave 
to ‘ over-bleached,” weakened, unre- 
sponsive and all hair textures. 


The Finest Waves 
Ever Offered 


From $1.95 Up Wi f/ 


This Ad. when presented at Desk of the Leroy entitles you to 
A DISCOUNT OF 10% ON ANY PERMANENT. 


Conditioning Cream Oil 


bathes each hair in re-vitalizing, rejuvenating oils. Producing 
a wave of genuine beauty even on harsh, dry, brittle, white 
and unmanageable hair. 


PERMANENTS TRULY FIT FOR A QUEEN 


Leroy Beauty Salons 


222-A Eighth Ave. 10158 Jasper Ave. 

Kraft oo Opposite Johnstone Walker's 
CALGARY EDMONTON 
Phone M2002 Phone 27272 


Patrons from Country Points Always Welcome 





UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 


SUMMER SESSION, 1940 


JULY 2 --- 


AUGUST 10 


The following courses are to be offered at the next Summer Session: 


Arts and Science 


French Conversation 
Botany 1 

English 2 

French 2 

German 2, 40 
History 2 

Latin 2 


Philosophy 2 
Physics 7 

Political Economy 1 
Chemistry 42 
Chemistry 54 


Education 


Education 54 
Education 56 


Graduate Studies 


Education 58 


Christian Apologetics 


Education 103 


Mathematics 40 
Mathematics 42, 52 
Philosophy 51, 108 


Classics in English 51 
Education 54 
Education 56 

English 53 Physics 46 

History 60 Political Economy 63 
Latin 56 Psychology 51 


Education 104 
Psychology and Supervision of Arithmetic 


Certain courses give credit in the School of Graduate Studies. 


Under the present regulations, it is important to register early and obtain for each course 


direction concerning the necessary preparation. 
Complete information will be found in the 


University Summer Session Announcement, 


which may be obtained from the Registrar of the University of Alberta. 


E. W. SHELDON, 
Director, University Summer Session. 
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EDITORIAL 


THE COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 


RECENT development within the University of 
Alberta has the entire approval of the Alberta 
Teachers’ Association. President Kerr, with the 

endorsation of the Senate, has submitted to the Board 
of Governors a proposal to raise the status of the School 
of Education to that of a College of Education. The 
change is expected to become effective at the beginning 
of the 1940 fall term. 

The College of Education will be administered by a 
Committee of the University faculty. Its relations with 
the Government Department of Education will be 
maintained, as in the past for the School of Education, 
through a Liaison Committee, consisting of represen- 
tatives of both the College of Education and the De- 
partment of Education. The College head will carry 
the title of Principal. 


OR some years, and especially since The Teaching 

Profession Act, 1935, was passed, the A.T.A. has 

felt keenly that the teachers of Alberta should be 
represented suitably at the University, as the other 
professional bodies within the Province have been so 
represented by their respective faculties. The College 
status is in line with the precedent long established in 
both Canadian and the American Universities. 

The functions of the new College are specified as 
those of training secondary school teachers and of 
carrying on and promoting educational research. In 
respect of the first, the greater autonomy of the Col- 
lege should result immediately in a more suitable and 
adequate academic preparation of teachers as a con- 
sequence of the possibility of earlier and more consist- 
ent planning of undergraduate programmes. Improve- 
ment in administration, such as the spreading of pro- 
fessional training over a longer time period, extending 
the facilities for practice teaching and the like, are now 


brought within the range of possibility. During the past 
years the prosecution of research in the School of Edu- 
cation has been seriously restricted and handicapped by 
reason of inadequacy of funds and of personnel. It may 
be assumed that these restrictions will be progressively 
removed. 


T THE moment no radical administrative changes 
appear to be involved in the new set-up, as far at 
least as the year of professional training is con- 

cerned. In the graduate division, however, a new align- 
ment of degree work may be noted. The degrees of 
Master of Arts in Education and of Bachelor of Educa- 
tion are to be discontinued for reasons that are fairly 
obvious. Instead there will be available two new degrees: 
viz., a first degree to be called Bachelor of Education, 
and a higher degree, Master of Education. The former 
will represent roughly a year’s work following gradua- 
tion at the B.A. level, and the latter approximately an 
additional two years of study. , 


The College of Education begins its career under 
the most favorable auspices, supported by the good will 
and good wishes of the teachers of Alberta. We felicitate 
the University authorities for this new evidence of a 
broad vision and progressive spirit. 


VERMILION LOCAL TO THE FORE 
= infrequently officers or members of the ex- 


ecutive councils of locals complain of lack of 

interest or lack of knowledge on the part of 
the rank and file. We are not so sure that the one is not 
the forerunner, the cause of the other. Miss Rural 
Teacher is busy plowing her lonely furrow in her rural 
school four miles or more from the next teacher, just 
wondering: when the superintendent is coming around 
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and how her children will do; what kind of showing 
she will make at the musical festival, at the school fair; 
looking forward to attending convention in the Fall or 
Easter. She knows there is a body watching her inter- 
ests and that the school board have agreed with the 
executive council on a certain salary schedule; she has 
received a notice at odd times of a meeting of the sub- 
local or study group. It may just have happened that 
the weather was too cold, that she had no means of 
transportation to the centre or that the roads on that 
particular date were neither passable nor “Fordable”. 
She couldn’t get to the meeting and things kind of got 
cold and she lost interest in the next meeting. The final 
result was: she never got into the habit of attending 
meetings, feeling that after all, the best possible pre- 
vails in this out-of-the-way corner of the world. Her 
local is not making a bad job of things, and she lets it 
go at that. It is suggested that this is the most unsatis- 
factory atmosphere to prevail in any organization: in 
order to be virile and aggressive an executive must 
make contact with, and feel reaction from the rank and 
file, in order to be able to carry on with confidence and 
efficiency. 


recently brought to our attention, where an 

executive council determined to overcome the 
difficulties of inertia, lack of interest and lack of con- 
tact with members. The Vermilion District Teachers’ 
Association, Local No. 31 of the A.T.A., publishes a 
News Sheet from time to time. (This, by the way, is 
not the only case of originality and. progressive action 
coming from that part of the Province.) Here is a brief 
summary of the contents of Bulletin Number 3, which 
is well-written and, generally speaking, well-seasoned 
with ginger: President’s Letter; Sub-local Briefs (Para- 
dise Valley, Vermilion, Marwayne-Streamstown, Islay, 
Kitscoty, Clandonald-Dewberry); in each case the 
officers of the sub-local are given an interesting quip 
or two and the sub-local brief is completed. Next 
we have Standardized Test material, obviously for use 
in the Study Groups, which can be torn off when com- 
pleted and forwarded to the right authority. The sheet 
ends with editorials on such subjects as: “Improving 
the News Sheet”, “What About Christmas Concerts?” 
(incidentally taking a little crack or two at the Course 
of Studies insofar as it impinges on Christmas concert 
work). The editorial also makes reference to the Con- 
ference Committee’s negotiations with the school board 
and asks for guidance with respect thereto. 


+ + + & 


| | : ARE making special mention of an example 


rather ambitious project for a local to embark on. 

As a matter of fact, it need not be so; neither 
need it be so difficult to get the mimeographing done. 
All the local needs is an aggressive executive who can 
“dig up” an editor who can and will keep things going. 
Neither need the costs be great. The A.T.A. Office can 
print and mail out 100 copies of a one-sheet bulletin of 
closely-typed material, printed on both sides, for ap- 
proximately $2.00. One hundred copies can be mailed 


os NEWS Sheet or Bulletin at first looks like a 
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from the Central Office, including cost of stamps, for 
$3.00. The only things necessary then would be for the 
editor of the News Sheet or Bulletin to send in the 
contents of the bulletin to the A.T.A. Office and supply 
us with the up-to-date mailing list, so that a copy could 
be mailed out to every member of the local. 


It is suggested that where you have the rank and 
file of the membership constantly and intimately in- 
formed as to what their elected representatives are 
doing, there you have progress, alertness and a com- 
munity spirit and interest—a state of affairs which can 
not well be obtained by any other means. With the 
$2.00 per member assessment for local fees, there are 
few locals who could not afford $30.00 a year (ten 
issues of the bulletin) to perform this useful service of 
keeping the members informed. 


% %- e 


ONE TEACHER—NO VOTE 
7 teachers of Alberta and, we believe, throughout 


the Dominion are concerned over the fact that 

many of them will be unable to use their franchise 
at the forthcoming Dominion election on March 26th. 
Thousands throughout Canada will be leaving their 
usual places of abode for the Easter Holidays, to attend 
conventions, etc. Usually advance polls are arranged for 
in the larger centres only and it is suggested that the 
demand should be met to provide advance polls in other 
places as well, in order that a larger proportion of voters 
absent on polling days may be able to cast their vote. 
These advance polls which heretofore have been pro- 
vided take care of only those in the immediate vicinity 
of the poll. It has always seemed unreasonable that the 
voters in the larger centres only should be provided 
with special accommodation for voting while those on 
the voters list who do not happen to be located in cer- 
tain favored areas should be denied the same accommo- 
dation and privilege of an advance poll. This is unfair 
not only to the voters in the outside areas but to the 
candidates as well. It is to be hoped that the Dominion 
authorities may feel disposed to put an end to this dis- 
crimination against citizens located in areas outside the 
larger centres. 
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PRESIDENT’S 
NEWS LETTER 


The Easter Convention 


year, the A.G.M. convening March 
25th at the Palliser Hotel, Calgary. 
The two guest speakers, Dr. E. T. McSwain and Dr. W. 
Carson Ryan are representatives of the Progressive Educa- 
tion Association as were the speakers of a year ago and are 
authorities in the fields of Curricula, Guidance and Mental 
Hygiene. Teachers attending the Convention will again be 
put in touch with the leaders of a movement that is having 
a profound influence upon educational practice in this province. 

The committee in charge of arrangements for the Con- 
vention wishes to assure delegates that there will be more 
time for the business of the A.G.M. than it was possible to 
provide for last year with the crowded convention pro- 
gramme. I am also glad to be able to inform you that the 
Pensions Board has accepted an invitation of the Executive 
to be represented at the A.G.M. and will be sending all four 
of its members to Calgary. The agenda will provide oppor- 
tunity for a full discussion on Pensions. 





Tvs Convention comes early this 


Salaries and Rising Prices. 

Local Associations are preparing for negotiations with 
their Boards. Realizing that the cost of living has risen and 
will probably rise higher when present retail stocks are ex- 
hausted, Messrs. Clark and Powell are serving as a committee 
to gather data on price indices and to survey the probable 
situation as concerns price trends of future purchases. The 
committee’s reports will be available soon after Feb. 1st. 


Certification. 

A meeting of the Committee on Certification was held 
December 20th at the Legislative Buildings under the chair- 
manship of the Supervisor of Schools. The General Secretary 
and your President represented the A.T.A. The contentious 
problem of the second class teachers who had had high school 
experience was dealt with. After considerable discussion the 
following resolution was adopted: 

“Resolved; that second-class teachers with successful ex- 
perience in Grades XI and XII in the school years 1936-37 or 
1937-38 who, by taking progressive steps to raise their aca- 
demic qualifications, become entitled to the special conces- 
sions that were agreed upon and published in The A.T.A. 
Magazine in April, 1938, receive First Class Certificates when 
they have completed the required Grade XII and summer 
school courses.” It should be noted that this is not ovt of 
harmony with the resolution concerning certification passed 
after lengthy discussion by the 1938 A.G.M. 

In order to implement the resolution quoted above it will 
be necessary to pass a special Order-in-Council which will 
permit the issuance of First Class Certificates to those teach- 
ers whom the resolution would make eligible. (Note: By 
regulations approved by the Lieutenant-Governor-in-Coun- 
cil, June, 1938, no first class certificates were to have been 
issued after December 31, 1938.) 

The committee also decided that teachers holding second 
class certificates, or their equivalent, issued by provinces 
other than Alberta would be permitted to teach in Alberta 
only after having obtained academic standing equivalent to 
Grade XII and after having completed a prescribed amount of 
training at an Alberta Normal School. It should be noted 
that this decision is also in line with A.T.A. policy as laid 
down by the 1939 A.G.M. It is indeed encouraging to your 
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Executive to see the recommendations of our Association 
concurred in by Departmental Committees. 
Educational Progress. 

Perhaps it would not be out of place to attempt a brief 
survey of some of the important changes in education that 
have come about during the past few years. 

Five years ago the outlook was far from rosy. In the dying 
days of the 1935 session I recall sitting in the balcony of 
the Legislative Chamber and witnessing in a single morning 
the abolition of the Board of Reference and the passage of a 
Teaching Profession Act so completely emasculated as to 
make it a dead letter. 

But the tide changed. The election of 1935 brought into 
office an administration that has taken the courageous advice 
of its experts in the Department of Education even when it 
must have realized that such advice, though sound, would for 
a time be highly unpopular. 

The Teaching Profession Act was amended making mem- 
bership automatic and giving the profession power to disci- 
pline its members. The accruing increase in prestige cannot be 
overestimated. Now the profession is represented on the 
University Senate. A College of Education is in the process 
of being established. Within the profession we have been 
able to provide funds for research, libraries and scholarships. 
It is doubtful if our efforts along this line are exceeded by 
any other teaching body on the American Continent. 

No longer is the large administrative unit a topic for 
academic discussion only, for it has now become an actual 
reality. The experiment is being watched closely by all in- 
terested in education, far beyond the bounds of this prov- 
ince. Although experience will undoubtedly bring modifica- 
tions the experimental stage is now past, the success of the 
principle being generally conceded even by political oppon- 
ents, some of whom, unable to criticize the change itself, 
content themselves by complaining that the method of its 
introduction was undemocratic! Besides affording increased 
educational opportunities the large unit has provided the 
setting for the introduction of a progressive curriculum 
wherein emphasis is placed on the child rather than on sub- 
ject matter. Sister provinces are following the example set by 
Alberta in both administration and curricula. Furthermore, 
Divisional School Boards are required to compile salary 
schedules the negotiation of which has paved the way for 
collective action by teachers. 

Last year a twenty-year struggle by Alberta teachers 
was crowned with success by the passage of The Teachers’ 
Retirement Fund Act. First payments to retired teachers are 
being made from the fund this month. 

As evidence of the respect accorded the A.T.A. by the 
government it should be known that we are given official 
representation on Certification, Examination and Curriculum 
committees. Generally speaking, the attitude of our Associa- 
tion is determined when changes are contemplated in the 
educational field by the Department. In other words co-opera- 
tion is a reality. This is a far cry from the time when the 
representatives chosen for, rather than by, the teachers, 
were frequently not members of the Association and hence 
unable to give expression to any save a personal viewpoint. 

True, we as teachers have many problems still before us. 
The salary situation is far from what it should be. The next 
big job for governments, both Provincial and Federal, lies in 
the field of educational finance. When the next Legislature 
convenes it is probable that an election will have taken place. 
The present government may, or may not, be returned to 
office. In either event it is fair that we as teachers acknowl- 
edge the debt that education owes to the present administra- 
tion. Whatever happens, we can only hope that the march of 


progress will not be halted. 
R. E, SHAUL, President. 
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Summer School Course in Education » 
UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 


HE courses being offered by the School of Education 
+ during the University’s 1940 Summer Session are so 

varied that they will be of interest to a large number of 
teachers. Education 54 (Philosophy of Education) and Edu- 
cation 56 (Educational Psychology) may be taken by under- 
graduate students as Division B courses; the same two 
courses, as well as Education 103 (Child Psychology) and 
Education 104 (History of Education), carry credit toward 
either the B.Educ. or the M.Educ. degree. Education 58 
(Science and Practice of Teaching), one of the strictly pro- 
fessional courses in the Schoo] of Education program, is 
being made available to university graduates now teaching 
in the lower grades of the senior high school who wish to 
qualify for the High School Teacher’s Certificate which 
carries with it permission to teach in Grades XI and XII. 

Of particular interest to many members of the Alberta 
Teachers’ Association is the special course, Psychology and 
Supervision of Arithmetic, which is designed for training 
leaders of teachers’ study groups now being organized in so 
many of the Sub-locals of the Association. Any holder of a 
teacher’s professional certificate may enrol for this course. 
A special fee of $6 only is required. 


Undergraduate Courses 
For the 1940 Summer Session the prerequisite to Edu- 
cation 54 is Philosophy 51 or 54 or 57 or 108, and the pre- 
requisite to Education 56 is Philosophy 2 or Psychology 51 or 
52 or 58. Undergraduates who contemplate taking Education 
54 and 56 in graduate years should select from Division B the 
undergraduate prerequisites to these courses. 


Graduate Courses 

Students registering for the B.Educ. course should make 
certain that they have the required prerequisites, namely, 
Philosophy 51 or 54 or 57, and Psychology 51 or 52 or 58. 

Four graduate courses and a minor thesis are the require- 
ments for the Bachelor of Education degree for students who 
have the two prerequisites. Students without the prerequisites 
are required to complete six courses. 


Courses Leading to High School Certification 

Experienced high school teachers who have the privilege 
of completing the requirements for the School of Education 
Diploma by the Summer School route may register in Educa- 
tion 54 without the usual prerequisite. The teachers who will 
select Education 54 as one of their two courses are those 
who have already obtained credit in Education 56 and Educa- 
tion 58. Teachers registering for the first time in the School 
of Education Diploma course should register now for Educa- 
tion 56 and Education 58. No prerequisites are required if 
these two courses are taken concurrently. 


The Psychology and Supervision of Arithmetic 

It is hoped that a large number of teachers will register 
for this professional course. There are no prerequisite Uni- 
versity courses nor is registration necessary until July 2. 
This course carries neither undergraduate nor graduate credit 
but it is given two credits by the Department of Education 
to teachers wishing to change an interim to a permanent 
certificate. 

The interest which has been shown this year by the A.T.A. 
locals of the Province in the supervision of reading, gives 
assurance that the special course offered last summer in the 
Psychology and Supervision of Reading served very fully 
the purpose for which it was designed. 

This coming summer the Alberta Teachers’ Association 
will provide a splendid reference library so that teachers 
registered will at all times be supplied with sufficient reading 
material. Locals that have a delegate in attendance during 
the Summer Session of 1940 will be provided with reference 
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books during the school year, 1940-41, and they will be 
assisted by the Association in purchasing the test materials 
necessary in carrying on a supervisory program during this 
period. 


Report of the President » » » 
SUMMER SCHOOL STUDENTS’ UNION, 1939. 


HE Financial Statement of the 1939 Students’ Union of 

t the Edmonton Summer School was published in the 

January issue of The A.7.A. Magazine, and so some 
explanation might be in order. 

A surplus of $50 is shown, but this does not show the actual 
surplus or the facts pertaining to that balance. The Exec- 
utive decided that the general surplus, which had been car- 
ried over for a few years, should be put to some use, and 
so a filing cabinet costing about $50 was bought out of the 
surplus, so that future Executives would have some convenient 
place to keep the records and other papers of the union. 

One of the big worries of the Students’ Union last Sum- 
mer was the question of keeping within its income. For the 
last few years the enrollment has been steadily falling off 
with a resulting decrease in income. It was difficult to know 
just where services could be reduced and to what extent. 
Each branch pared its estimates as much as it dared, with 
apparent success, but the surplus is not entirely due to this. 
The Medical Services Fund threatened to engulf us for a 
while, as it had been built on the large registrations of former 
years, but thanks to the Department of Education, through 
the kind offices of Mr. Swift and Dr. Newland, a grant was 
made to the medical fund and the Executive voted a like 
amount; so only 10 per cent of the income went into the fund. 
This will explain the two $300.00 entries placed in the Medi- 
cal Fund. A committee has been working in conjunction with 
the University and Department so that the medical services 
are likely to be administered somewhat differently and we 
hope much more comprehensively, as it was difficult for the 
Executive to find out exactly what these services entailed. 

Another question that threatened to run into money was 
that of transportation of swimmers. In spite of the fact that 
the 1988 executive had recommended that this service be 
discontinued, the 1939 Executive found that somehow or 
other it was in on the same arrangement again. Here again 
Mr. Swift of the Departmental Summer School helped the 
situation by getting an extra grant added to the Department’s 
share. We believe that the transportation matter has now 
been settled so that next year’s executive will not find itself 
saddled with any new responsibility on that score. 

The matter of curtailing the dances has been left for the 
general assembly to deal with next summer. 

It is to be noted also that there is now only one reserve 
fund instead of two as formerly. This was quite an issue, 
but it was finally arranged by the Executive this summer. 
So the wishes of the former students who wanted the special 
fund restored to the general fund have been cerried out. 

An innovation that drew favorable attention this year 
was the posting of the minutes of the meetings of the exec- 
utive, so that anyorie could see just what had been done. 
Therefore, it will not be necessary here to go into any details 
about the actions of the Executive, other than the explana- 
tions that have already been given. 

I must say here, however, that the amount of business 
that was cleared up this summer would not have been so ex- 
peditiously done as I believe it was, if I had not had such a 
fine executive to work with and I would like to thank each one 
of them for their willing co-operation. Dr. Sheldon, Mr. Swift, 
Mrs. McDonald and Mr. Doucette were also invaluable in the 
assistance they gave us last summer, and they have our 
heartiest thanks also. 

WM. JAMES COUSINS, President. 
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The Information Bandits —————or————— Has Democracy Failed? 


By A. V. McNEILL, Kitsilano High School, B.C. 
Reprinted from The B.C. Teacher 


“They'll take suggestion as a cat laps milk: 
They'll tell the clock to any business that 
We say befits the hour.” 

Antonio in The Tempest describing those courtiers of King 
Alonzo on whose servility he believes he can count to give out 
or withold whatever information he wishes about their mas- 
ter’s death and whom therefore he does not consider it worth 
his while to murder also, even when they are asleep and at his 


mercy. 
* * * 


FRIEND of mine recently took me to task for suggest- 
A ing that teachers, or indeed, any professional group 
except economists, should publish abroad such infor- 
mation as that the Encyclopaedia Britannica says: “Banks 
create the means of payment out of nothing”. “It is never 
the function of scholars”, he said, ‘‘and teachers should know 
that better than anyone else—to interfere with the expert 
at his job. It violates that well established maxim of common 
sense, that the cobbler should stick to his last. Information 
of that type is of use only to bankers and economists, i.e., to 
the technical experts who look after our finances, just as the 
theory of strains and stresses is of use only to the civil 
engineers who construct our bridges. I’ll bet you a good 
deal”, he added, “that if you write on the matter to any 
persons in British Columbia with a reputation for real scholar- 
ship in any other field except that of economics, every one 
of them will reply ‘I don’t know. I am not a financial expert. 
That’s not my business’. And that, I think, should be our 
attitude, too’. 


As acceptance of the rule that the cobbler should stick 
to his last has been for me (wherever it has been found!) 
one of the bright threads that run through human history, I 
felt somewhat piqued that my aims should be, apparently, so 
wholly misunderstood, and that I could be imagined to be 
opposed to a maxim which I wished to see far more widely 
followed. “The whole point’, I rejoined, “is whether the 
ventilation in popular discussion of a scientific discovery may 
not lead to a new achievement heralding great social changes. 
As far as I can see, that is really what happened at the end 
of the Middle Ages. You had then the discovery or rediscovery 
by the scientists that the world is round, and the discussion 
of that discovery in seafaring circles. It took both discovery 
by scientists and discussion by laymen to neutralize the oppo- 
sition’ of the intellectuals of the day and to make possible 
the voyage of Columbus. Discussion of the startling findings 
of the scientists, followed by the belief of a small but suffi- 
ciently large number of people that the scientists were right, 
was just as necessary to practical achievement as was the 
scientists’ discovery in the first instance. Now, in the face of 
this you can scarcely argue either that teachers should not 
know what the expert says, or that they should know and be 
silent about it. That would be to associate ourselves spirit- 
ually and intellectually with the persecutors of Galileo and 
with their predecessors and successors’’. 

“Every intelligent man will agree with you in that 
sense,” he protested, “but, if I may be permitted to point 
it out, unenlightened discussion is just what teachers want to 
avoid.” 

“That view has certainly my support too,” I agreed. 
“Education will be at a very low ebb, indeed, when teachers 
as a body set themselves in conflict with bankers or physicists 
on questions such as ‘Do banks create credit?’ or ‘Is the world 
round or flat?’ The point to which teachers can bear witness, 
simply by submitting evidence, is that the bankers themselves 


-have made unenlightened discussion unnecessary; they can 
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show that the day has gone by when to an advertisement on 
the hoardings worded as follows: 


“ ‘Banks create the means of payment out of nothing’”.— 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, vol. XV, page 698’! 
it would be necessary to add: 


“‘This advertisement is not displayed by the authority 
of the Banking Control Board’. 


“Such an added disclaimer the bankers themselves have 
made no longer necessary.” 


“You are simply then a spreader of information discov- 
ered by the money scientists and expressed in their own 
words, and you take their word for it?’ he suggested. 


“Exactly,” was my reply, “that’s as far as my financial 
knowledge goes, and I add to that the claim that I know that 
I don’t know the business of banking. To know that you don’t 
know is, as educators have pointed out long ago, the first 
step in knowledge. My reading of banking reports has made 
me realize that in comparison with professional bankers, 
I am a mere amateur. To borrow a phrase of Lamb’s, ‘I am a 
whole encyclopaedia behind them’. I would not for the 
world pit my knowledge against theirs. But the information 
which I spread can be verified from their writings in any good 
public library, though only by those who have heard about it, 
only by those who know where to look for it. That is why I 
am so repetitive. I have never discovered yet how a man can 
verify information unless he has first heard of it. And who 
can form an opinion if evidence is withheld or unknown to 
exist?” 


“Well”, said my friend, after some moments of reflec- 
tion, “let us take up another side of the question. Don’t you 
think that before any great social changes for the better 
can come about, there must be a rise in the level of general 
intelligence? Many would agree with you, I feel, in what you 
have said so far, but would doubt whether any increased 
general good could result from the mere spreading among the 
general public of what to them is admittedly new informa- 
tion’”’. 

“That, of course, has yet to be proved”, I argued. “But 
the assertion of some anthropologists that primitive man 
showed as much intelligence in dealing with the problems 
confronting him as we do in facing the problems of our day 
suggests to me that those who are going to bring about the 
social changes to which all are now looking forward may 
not be any more intelligent than ourselves. Is there any 
evidence to prove that the generations who lived when Colum- 
bus discovered America or who saw the first circumnaviga- 
tion of the globe, were more intelligent than all previous 
generations? Those were achievements which, as I have 
already suggested, it took ordinary men as well as scientists 
to carry to fruition—and I am not forgetting in my argument 


_ that Columbus’ crews were largely conscripts. These ordinary 


people had more information, however, than their ancestors; 
some of them held a belief, based on knowledge unshared 
before their day by a sufficiently large share of men. Their 
success was, therefore, the result of a wider diffusion of 
knowledge, not necessarily of increased intelligence.” 


“You may be right there. At any rate I agree that a 
wider diffusion of knowledge must precede a new era. But 
what about a change of heart?” 

“TJ am afraid, my dear fellow, that my opinion on a 
change of heart must remain more or less unspoken. Chau- 
cer’s couplet: 








“ ‘But Cristes lore, and his apostles twelve 
He taught, but first he folwed it himselve; 
and Goldsmith’s line 
“‘*Allured to brighten worlds, and led the way’ 
seem very apt in this connection. But did I ever tell you of 
a conversation I once had with a moralizing burglar whom it 
was my good fortune to get to know? When I suggested that 
he should restore to its owners the property he had stolen, 
he made this astounding reply: ‘Yes, when they change their 
hearts. Not till then. They abuse their privileges. My idea is 
that the struggle to replace their missing property will de- 
velop their characters’. 


“You mean,” I interjected, when I had recovered my 
breath; ““You mean that you do good by stealth?” 


“Exactly,” said he. “My philosophy is that if being poor 
will change a man’s heart, being poorer will change it all the 
quicker. To make the rich poorer is to add to the sum of 
human virtue. I am convinced that there is more truth than 
we know in the proverb, ‘Virtue flourishes in the dust’. To 
change those hearts which are now choked with the deceit- 
fulness of riches is both my lifework and my livelihood. Be- 
sides that,” he added, “look at the employment we give.” And 
he pulled out of his pocket a sheet of figures showing the 
increase in the numbers of policemen, detectives and jail 
wardens added to the payrolls of various cities and provinces 
since his association began its operations. This interesting 
document was graphically illustrated by an upward curve 
plotted by an economist attached to his group. 

“Ever since that conversation, whenever I see the demand 
for a change of heart coming from exalted personages in 
church and state, who, with all their educational advantages 
and all their opportunities of publicity, and after the bankers 
have said so themselves, have continued to withhold from the 
public the evidence that banks create money, I always think 
of that philosopher-burglar. 

“Such a chorus of silence on a matter of vital importance 
to all—though only where it is deliberate, of course—stamps 
the choristers as pilferers of whole chapters from the open 
book of knowledge; for they have robbed their fellow-men 
of the power to form the opinion that only their work as mem- 
bers of the community ,and their services and material, etc., 
gave value to the money which the banks create. But, how 
much worse is the stealing away of the power to form an 
opinion than the theft of personal valuables! The victim, in 
the one case, knows that he has been robbed, of what he has 
been robbed and when. But what about the other? Burglars 
operating on the minds of men! Information bandits! Plun- 
derers of the accumulated wealth of human experience! Their 
victims, ignorant of the injuries inflicted upon them, are left 
helpless indeed, and defenceless against the charge of being 
apathetic and insufficiently intelligent to take part in public 
affairs. To do justice to the situation would require the pen 
of a Carlyle. If education does not mean a conflict with these 
powers of darkness, what does it mean?” 

“All right then, but don’t get hot under the collar. Here 
is a question to end up with. How do you justify, from an edu- 
cational point of view, the practice of referring the average 
man, the public, to writings of a technical nature far beyond 
his comprehension? Textbooks written by the money scien- 
tists, as you call them, must be as much Greek to him as text- 
books on physics or chemistry. You yourself said so once. 
That would be university work and ‘A little learning is a 
dangerous thing’ you know.” 

“Cannot you assume that the average man is literate 
enough to read tax reforms and tax notices, as is assumed by 
every newspaper in Canada, and in every political speech on 
taxation? If so, he is literate enough to read, from his ency- 
clopaedia or elsewhere, that ‘Banks create the means of pay- 
ment out of nothing’, a scientific statement which it is rare to 
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find quoted even in the correspondence columns of the press. 
Moreover, I am not assuming that bankers and economists 
have little knowledge of their subject. I believe that the 
public has the sense to leave them in full control of the ad- 
ministration of financial affairs, provided they carry out the 
public policy. Has it ever struck you that in the glorious tra- 
ditions of common sense, in the regions where the writ of 
party politics has never run, no matter what changes have 
been made in political institutions, whether in Soviet Russia 
or in Nazi Germany, or in our own Empire, no change has 
been made or suggested, in the voluntary system by which 
the captain is still in charge of his ship, the conductor in com- 
plete control of the orchestra? The same principle—the sys- 
tem under which the expert with a definite job to do as a 
public servant is left alone to do that job, subject to dismissal 
if he does not produce results—is applied in every field of 
human endeavour except those of party politics and public 
finance. Now, if that fact ever has the same significance for 
you as it has for me, you will regard it, not only as a proof 
of the common man’s willingness not to interfere with the 
expert, but also as an achievement of the indwelling common 
sense of the average man. You will believe that in that prin- 
ciple lies the key to the momentous problems confronting 
us as citizens today. 


“The analogy is an easy one to work out. Before the cap- 
tain of a ship can do his work as a good public servant, he 
must know where the passengers want to go, and before that 
the passengers must know that they can go and must tell the 
shipping company where they wish to go. In other words, 
coming to the political field, the public, through their repre- 
sentatives in council, legislature or parliament, must state 
definitely what results they want, and their representatives 
must put upon the expert, the civil servant, if you like, the 
responsibility of producing those results. It is because they 
have shown fundamentally sound instincts in other fields that 
I trust the public, once they understand the situation, to 
show the same common sense in the field of politics. Once 
they are actuated by the conviction, founded on the most 
authoritative assertions of the bankers themselves, that only 
the goods, services, plant, etc., of the community give value 
to the money which the banks create, men and women will 
see in this common credit, created by and vested in society, 
a means for financing social services, old age pensions, relief 
(not to speak of educational services) on an adequate scale; 
and they will put on the experts the onus of producing the 
results which they will demand after this change of outlook. 


“There are few greater blots on an educational system 
or an age than that it should be proved to have shown neglect 
of scientific discoveries. It is possible that few achievements 
of the human intelligence are of greater importance for 
mankind than the discovery that money is created out of 
nothing. Can you think of any other to which so little atten- 
tion has been drawn? It is the fortune of very few to be 
gifted with the genius to make a great discovery, to light 
the torch of knowledge; but the hand of anyone, once it is 
lighted, can hold it aloft. Then, as teachers, in these days of 
mountainous debts and crippled social services, when physic- 
ally and mentally undernourished communities are stagger- 
ing on the brink of unbelievable disasters, let us hold aloft 
the torch which the money scientists have lit long ago and 
let us simply quote their own words. It is the mental nourish- 
ment of mankind which is the special concern of the teacher. 

“No 'blazoned banner we unfold— 

One charge alone we give to youth, 

Against the sceptred myth to hold 

The golden heresy of truth.’ 

“The ‘sceptred myth’ in this case is, of course, the assump- 
tion, dear to so many party politicians and writers for the 
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daily press, that the taxpayers’ pocket is the only source of 
public funds. 


“Here are a few more quotations, involving verifiable 
evidence of a kind that teachers can scarcely dare to ignore: 


“ ‘Above all things good policy is to be used, that the 
treasure and monies in a state be not gathered into a few 
hands, for otherwise a state may have good stock and yet 
starve, and money is like muck, no good except it be spread’— 
Bacon’s Moral and Political Essays, 1625. 

““¢*A bank is, therefore, not an office for “borrowing” and 
“lending” money; it is a manufactory of credit: as Mr. 


Casenove well said: “It is the Banking Credits which are the 
loanable Capital’; and as Bishop Berkley said: “A Bank is 
a Gold Mine’.”—H. D. McLeod. 

“*The Bank hath benefit of the interest of whatever 
credit it issues out of nothing’.—Attributed to Wm. Patter- 
son, first governor of the Bank of England, Established, 1695. 

Over two hundred such authoritative quotations, all 
dealing with finance, are contained in Money by M. Butchart, 
(Stanley Nott, London), while a useful pamphlet along the 
same lines, called The Power of Money, is also obtainable 
for a few cents from K. R. P. Publications, 12 Lord Street, 
Liverpool 2, England. 





Whither are we going in Commercial Education? 


LEWIS S. BEATTIE 
Reprinted from The Business Education World 


said to me: “The commercial course is the most voca- 
tional of any course offered in our secondary schools 
because the training given approximates most closely the 
actual practice used by the pupil when he gains employment.” 


ssi years ago, the dean of a training college for teachers 


His evaluation of a vocational course was, apparently, 
based upon the extent of its usefulness, a criterion that most 
of us would be willing to accept. Furthermore, we would 
agree that, up to and including the 1920’s, the commercial 
training given in both the public and private schools of On- 
tario did prepare the graduates in the techniques that they 
were most likely to use in the office. 


Nearly all the pupils graduating from commercial courses 
during that period found employment as stenographers, 
bookkeepers, and general clerical workers. Large numbers 
of girls and a smaller number of boys who had taken com- 
paratively short courses in the elements of shorthand, type- 
writing, penmanship, bookkeeping, business correspondence, 
and rapid calculation found that. these subjects had direct 
application in the office positions they obtained. 


During the past ten years, however, radical changes have 
taken place in business. Laborious hand work has been re- 
placed by machine operations. Labor in the office has been 
finely divided and specialized so that one expert bookkeeper 
or office manager can classify and supervise the detailed 
work done by machine operators. Owing to the specialization 
in office techniques, the standard commercial course in our 
schools was not so useful in preparing graduates for the wide 
range of work required in the business office. For several 
years, however, most of our schools made little effort to 
adjust themselves to these changing conditions, and there 
was a definite lag in commercial education. The static con- 
dition of commercial education for a period of over twenty 
years is illustrated by the fact that the courses in shorthand 
and bookkeeping that I took in 1902, and the textbooks used 
at that time, were practically identical with the courses and 
textbooks in 1930. 


The business depression following the year 1929 produced 
conditions that led to the raising of both the age and the 
standard of efficiency required of the beginner in office em- 
ployment. The immediate effect of these rising standards was 
unemployment. The consequent reaction was the increase in 
secondary-school enrollment. Pupils who were rejected be- 
cause they were too young or too meagerly trained returned 
to, or continued at, school for an extended period of training. 

At first this group of pupils was treated as a continuation 
class, maintaining and improving their skill in the practical 
subjects. Later, the curriculum of the school provided senior 
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years in the commercial course, and a regular four-year course 
was organized. The most obvious change in the commercial 
curriculum to meet these. changing conditions in business 
has been the deferring of specialization to the eleventh and 
twelfth grades. 

Another change in business has raised a definite: problem 
in commercial education. Ten years ago, very few young 
people entering the distributive occupations in this province 
obtained a commercial education. Today, there appears to be 
a real demand for trained employees in these fields. The in- 
creasing competition in selling, the development of more 
intricate organization, and the necessity for cost control in 
wholesale and retail businesses have created a need for 
specialized education along these lines. Associations of retail 
men are asking the schools to include this training in their 
commercial courses; and in the United States, legislation has 
encouraged this type of vocational training by generous 
financial aids. 

That a consideration of these changes in business has 
thrown our commercial curriculum building into a state of 
flux is evidenced by the great range of opinions expressed in 
our'commercial publications. The Business Education. World 
is to be commended for its leadership in providing a clearing 
house for the interchange of the opinions expressed by 
teachers and directors of commercial education. A rapid 
perusal of the copies of this magazine for the past few years 
will reveal the fact that both Canada and the United States 
have been passing through a revolution in commercial edu- 
cation. The traditional course in shorthand, which was. 
definitely divided into shorthand theory and the succeeding 
shorthand practice, has been supplanted by a variety of 
experimental approaches, most of which were discussed at 
length by Dr. Odell in this magazine.* 

The standard texts in bookkeeping, with their uniform 
journal approach and the practice sets in which a business 
was opened at the beginning and closed at the end of a 
month’s time, have been replaced by texts whose main 
features are bookkeeping for personal use, educational book- 
keeping, rational bookkeeping, and the balance sheet ap- 
proach. 

New courses in practical economics, consumer education, 
retail merchandising, integrated office practice, and other 
subjects have been presented for the consideration of 
teachers. 

The point to be noted from these few illustrations is that 
the ideas of the past ten years have been revolutionary in 





* Odell, William R., “Shorthand Methods and Materials,” “‘The Busi- 
ness Education World”, Vol. 17 (September 1936-June 1937), pp. 21, 
101, 175, 282, 362, 408, 564, 660, 753. 





character. Moreover, these ideas have formed the basis for 
experimentation and research, and we must admit that 
progress in commercial education can result only from the 
accumulated knowledge obtained through classroom ex- 
periment and well-tested educational research. 

If we turn our attention from the past and the present 
toward the future, with the idea of determining some definite 
trend, we find that new methods and new courses are seeking 
the same objective—the only objective consistent with the 
aims of vocational education. Every method and every course 
must be measured by its usefulness, for the test of a true 
vocational education must be the extent to which it may be 
carried permanently into life practices and life situations. 

The older type of commercial education was useful in its 
day, but a changing business world, with new practices and 
different situations, demands new methods and different sub- 
ject matter. The fact that this idea of usefulness is emerging 
and is becoming dominant will be quite evident if the appar- 
ent trends in individual subjects of the curriculum are ex- 
amined. 

The demand for increased production in transcription of 
letters in the office has led to greater emphasis upon short- 
hand reading, since the transcription rate is generally direct- 
ly proportional to the reading ability. A by-product of the 
emphasis upon reading has been the discovery that facility 
in reading also increases the accuracy and the facility of 
writing shorthand; hence the usefulness of the reading ap- 
proach and the direct method in teaching shorthand. 

The ever-widening use of the typewriter, not only in the 
office but in other life situations, has changed the method 
of instruction in this subject. The long preliminary drill on 
the keyboard has been replaced by the sentence and para- 
graph approach, with the idea of bringing to the pupil im- 
mediate usefulness in this skill. In fact, the usefulness of 
typewriting is now broken down into stages extending from 
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personal use, which may be attained in one semester, to the 
expert secretarial use, which is the objective of the completed 
course. Here, again, research has proved that the more na- 
tural setting of the common words in context and the greater 
pupil interest that the method creates enable the pupil 
to reach the final objective with a higher degree of accuracy 
and facility. In general, we may assume that the method that 
is based upon the idea of usefulness is the most effective. 

In bookkeeping, the change has been even more radical. 
The new courses and accompanying textbooks are placing 
greater emphasis upon analysis of transactions and inter- 
pretation of records, rather than upon routine entries. This 
development of initiative and constructive thinking will be 
useful to the graduate when he comes into actual contact 
with the great variety of recording systems now used in 
business. Moreover, the new courses are giving more atten- 
tion to the usefulness of books of original entry, especially 
those with specialized columns. 

If space permitted, one might go through each subject in 
detail and find the same trend. The substitution of natural 
expression in types of letters within the pupil’s experience 
for the memorized stereotyped models of letters used by 
businessmen of mature years; the widening of office practice 
to include machine technique and actual office routine; the co- 
ordination of arithmetic and machine calculation; the intro- 
duction of courses in retail salesmanship, advertising, and 
merchandising—these are other examples of the attempts 
to make commercial education more useful. 

This will always be the trend in commercial education 
as long as teachers have the courage and initiative that 
prompt experimentation with new ideas, as long as the school 
maintains a close co-ordination with business, and as long 
as educationists continue active and useful studies in the 
field of research. May we never permit commercial education 
to become static, and thus lose its usefulness! 
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Classroom Procedure in High School Social Studies » 


An address delivered at the Lethbridge and Calgary High 
School Convention by J. F. WATKIN, M.A., Banff 


Part Il 

AVING furnished the Social Studies Room, and having 
H equipped it with reference material as satisfactorily 
as possible, we are ready to begin work, and there is 
nothing more important than a good beginning. First of all, 
how not to begin the course. It is quite conceivable that the 
teacher has attended Summer School, and then has taken 
a whirlwind holiday during the last two weeks. He arrives 
back in town sometime about midnight, ready for the open- 
ing of school next day. He is tired, run-down, and incidentally 
broke, but he soothes his own conscience with the thought, 
“Well, we never do much during the first week; so that will 
give me time to get organized.” He meets his Social Studies 
class on the first day with a greeting something like this: 
“This is Social Studies I. It is a mixture of History and Geog- 
raphy, something like Grade IX Social Studies, but there 
will not be so much time for Current Events. The new books 
for the course are not here yet, (probably they have not even 
been ordered) and I am afraid we cannot make much of a 
start with the course until they come.” Then he adds, “Have 
you any other work to do this period?” The majority shake 
their heads—the teacher is on the spot, has to find some way 
out and so he gives the familiar order, “Take out your note 
books, and write this down.” He begins to dictate, “Theme I. 
Famous States of History. This theme must be completed 
before Christmas, ... perhaps you had better not write that.” 
And so the course gets away to an uneventful beginning, 
which is probably the beginning of the end of any possibility 

that it will ever develop into Social Studies. 

| believe in starting things full blast in the very first 
class, or not starting them at all. If the teacher is not fully 
prepared for his first class in Social Studies, why try to beat 
around the bush? | should simply say, “Classes in Social 
Studies will not commence until next Monday—in the mean- 
time I am going to teach you Spelling,” and Spelling it would 
be until I felt ready to begin Social Studies properly. 

Then, why not take the students to the bookshelves and 
the library, and introduce them to the books. Flick over the 
pages of Quennell. Show them the illustrations, and in a few 
words tell them what the book is about. Show them the 
sketches and cartoons in Van Loon, and explain how the 
book is a series of short stories, each a few pages in length. 
Show them a picture of Mr. Breasted and his wife standing 
by some Eastern excavations, and tell them that this is the 
man who wrote Ancient Times. Make sure that they know 
how to handle the Britannica. Emphasize the cost of such 
volumes, and the care ‘necessary in handling them. After 
looking over the books in this way, present them with this, 
“Suppose you want information on Julius Caesar. How 
would you go about finding it?’’, and list their suggestions on 
the blackboard. They will suggest the following: Caesar in 
the text index; Rome in the text index; the Encyclopaedia; 
Famous Men of Rome; the Biography section in the Library; 
the folder on Rome in the filing cabinet, and so on. Then the 
students should be introduced to the mysteries of the Card 
Index, the Filing Cabinet, and other room equipment. 

Next, it is necessary to give the students some idea of the 
period which they are going to study, and to begin the de- 
velopment of a time sense which is so essential for an under- 
standing of History. In doing this I use a localized version of 
an illustration which I have seen somewhere. Suppose you 
were to place a penny on the top of Rundle Mountain. The 
height of the mountain might represent the time man has 
lived on this planet, during which we have no record of his 
doings. The thickness of the penny might represent the time 
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since the first recorded event in the story of man on earth. 

Then, we go on to divide the period of recorded history 
into Ancient, Medieval, and Modern, and it is pointed out that 
our Course deals with the first two periods leading up to 
about 1500 A.D. It may be pointed out, too, that we are inter- 
ested in going back into the time before recorded history 
began, and, in trying to picture what man was like in those 
days, and how he lived. This leads to a brief discussion of 
archaeology and excavations, and adds some new words to 
our vocabulary and spelling lists, such as: strata, archaeolo- 
gist, Egyptologist, relics, museum, etc. 

We are now ready to tackle Theme I, and here are some 
suggestions. First, place in the hands of each student a 
mimeographed outline of Theme I, complete with such ref- 
erences for each section as are given in the regulations. 
Then, call on the class to name the great Nations of the world 
at the present time. They will name Britain, France, United 
States, Japan, Italy, Germany, Russia, and so on. Now, sup- 
pose we turn back the clock of time 5,000 years, and take 
a look at the world of 3000 B.C., what Nations do we find? 
Perhaps someone will mention Egypt, but that is about as far 
as they can go. There is no use wasting time in trying to 
draw from the class what they do not know—so tell them— 
or let them look up a map of the Ancient World, and see 
what they can find out for themselves. In a few minutes they 
will give Egypt, Babylonia, Assyria, Persia, Israel, Phoeni- 
cia, Crete, Greece, Rome, and so on down the list. Then, it 
might be pointed out that the list in their hands includes all 
the famous States from the earliest times down to the year 
1500 A.D., covering a period of about 4500 years, and our 
first job is to see what we can find out about each of these. 

Now let us look for a moment at two of the Units of 
Theme | just to get an idea of how they could be handled. The 
general method, I think, will apply in any Social Studies 
Course. Let us take Unit I, Prehistoric Peoples. First of all it 
is necessary to arouse the interest of the class in the Unit. It 
is possible to go through many of the motions suggested in 
the regulations, and yet to get nowhere. There must be inter- 
est to begin with. There are dozens of different ways of intro- 
ducing the topic. For example you might say, “Which do you 
consider the more important invention, the making of the 
first stone hatchet, or the invention of the radio?” A general 
discussion follows, and under proper direction it should lead 
to the following conclusions. The first stone hatchet was a 
basic invention, because it represents the first development of 
tools upon which all of our later progress depends. It raised 
man above the level of the animals in fighting power; it gave 
him more success in the hunt; it led from the primitive 
digging stick to the hoe and the plough. These in turn gave 
a more reliable food supply which permitted man to settle in 
one place, and to build villages, towns, and cities. A settled 
life gave leisure to contemplate things beyond the immediate 
appetites, and so man developed art, music, and literature. 

A period may then well be spent by the students looking 
for information about other tools. Show them a picture of 
a perfectly symmetrical arrow-head of chipped flint, and 
tell them to try making one if they think it is so simple. They 
will all be interested in the origin of the bow and arrow. 
They, like primitive man, have walked through the bush, and 
have learned by experience that a twig when bent out of 
their way will fly back and hit them in the face if they are 
not careful. Boys in their Scout work have used a bent twig 
and a string to rotate a spindle in lighting a fire. They have 
seen the spindle slip, and be thrown across the room by the 
tension of the string. They have discovered the principle of 
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the bow and arrow themselves, if you only remind them of it. 
Even the reason for placing the feather on the arrow will 
set them thinking. Of course they will say that primitive 
man feathered the arrow to make it go straight. But, how 
did he know that a feather would make it fly straight. The 
discussion is getting a little too deep, and they are ready to 
give up. Then you may point out how man had seen the birds 
fly through the air. Primitive man was very superstitious, 
and to him his arrow was a bird. Why should it not have 
feathers too? Perhaps the first fellow tied some on the head, 
and found that it did not work so well, and eventually he 
fastened them on the shaft, and so on. 

After the class has discussed the matter of tools, you 
may ask what other early discoveries could be considered as 
basic. There are fire, domestication of animals, and the plant- 
ing of crops. Why is fire a basic invention? Why did man herd 
cattle instead of cattle herding men? How did the discovery 
of fire lead to man’s first domesticated animal, the dog? 

Now you may ask, “Just what do you demand from the 
student before you leave the Unit?” I shall discuss one more 
Unit, namely Egypt, and in so doing I shall attempt to out- 
line a general procedure. First, introduce the Unit in any 
of the following ways: 

1. The influence of geography on Egypt. 

2. Egypt today. The country, its people, and its long 

history. 

8. A short talk about the mysteries of the Great Pyra- 

mid. 
4. Some pictures of the Pyramids, the Sphinx, and the 
Egyptian Temples. 

5. A set of slides on Egypt. (There are some excellent 

ones available. ) 

This introduction is the teacher’s own contribution. When 
that is finished, the students do the work, and the teacher 
supervises. 

Let us begin with a lesson on the influence of geography 
on Egypt. Show the students a map of the Mediterranean 
region, and study briefly the surface features, climate, and 
vegetation. Tell them something about the great climatic 
changes that come over the earth during thousands of years, 
and point out how the African desert was once covered with 
luxurious vegetation. Wild life abounded, and many men 
lived there. But just as parts of Alberta are drying up and 
becoming desert, so during thousands of years the desert 
began creeping in over Northern Africa? Did the men and 
animals just die off? No, they moved—just as they do in 
Alberta, if they have any sense—and so in Africa they 
drifted along until they finally arrived in the fertile valley 
of the Nile. They found water and vegetation, and the 
valley began to teem with wild life that found refuge there. 
And man too, driven along by the approaching desert found 
it a veritable paradise to live in; plenty of fish in the river; 
ducks, and wild rice in the marshes; plenty of animals for 
food; a warm, dry climate that caused him little hardship. In 
other words, the Nile valley was a great food area, and a 
natural home for man, and so one of the world’s first civil- 
izations developed there. And why did this civilization survive 
so long? Look at the map. To the west lies the desert of 
North Africa; on the east is the Red Sea, and the Arabian 
desert; to the north is the Mediterranean, and to the south 
the mountainous country of Ethiopia, unconquered by white 
man until only a few months ago. 

Crossing the Red Sea, and the Arabian desert we come 
to the valley of the Tigris and Euphrates; the Arabian desert 
lies to the West and South; the highlands of Persia lie to 
the East; and mountainous country to the North. Into this 
valley nomads pressed from the Arabian desert, and moun- 
tain tribes came in from the East and North. There were 
constant wars, and the empires of Babylonia, Assyria and 
Persia gained supremacy in their turn. 
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We pass on to the other great river systems uf the Old 
World, and we find that other civilizations developed along 
the Ganges in India, and along the Yellow River in China 
because the climate in those regions was favorable. In Africa 
we have the rivers, but the climate there is tropical, and we 
find no civilization there to parallel that of Egypt, the Cres- 
cent, India, and China. 

The class is now ready for some map work. Give them 
an outline map of the world, and have them shade in the 
areas where these early civilizations began. Then they may 
go on with their study of Egypt. The Unit always begins 
with a general discussion such as I have indicated, and as 
far as the individual student is concerned, the Unit is com- 
plete when he has handed in a report on the work discussed, 
including the map assignment. Here is the procedure: 


1. A general discussion such as the above. 

2. The student completes his map assignment. 

38. On a sheet of loose-leaf paper the student writes 
down the assignment from his printed outline, and 
lists the suggested references. 

4. The individual parts of the topic are assigned to indi- 
viduals or groups of students for research. 

5. The students set to work in the class period hunting 
up this material, and writing out a report on it for 
presentation to the class. This may take only one 
period, or it may take three or four. During this time 
the teacher need do no lecturing to the class as a 
whole. The students work independently, and the 
teacher should go about the room giving help and 
suggestions to those who are having difficulty. 

6. Presentation of the reports to the class. Unless this 
stage is properly handled, the value of the whole 
procedure is lost, except to the student who gives the 
report. When the report has been given, the teacher 
working with the class should make a summary on 
the board, which will include the important points 
mentioned in the report. The student who gave the 
report should then complete the summary by listing 
the references which he used in preparing the re- 
port. The class then should take down the summary in 
their work books. Each section of the Unit is covered 
in this way, and then the students are given time to 
complete their own work on the Unit. They have the 
outlines, and they have the exact references required. 
They now consult the books, and enlarge on the out- 
line. The completed assignment includes a map, and 
three or four pages of written work. These are then 
fastened together with a paper clip, handed in to be 
checked, and we are ready to begin the next Unit. As 
a rule it takes about a week to complete one of these 
assignments. 

This brings us to the question of notebooks, and written 

work in general. 
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Modernization of Report Cards » » » » 


By MIRIAM L. PECK, Reprinted from The B.C. Teacher 


Teachers throughout British Columbia will be pleased 
to hear that in September, with the supplies from the Text 
Book Branch in Victoria, will be found new report card 
forms for Grades I to VI. Painstaking research and the ut- 
most care have been exercised in the preparation of these 
forms in order that they may be fully in accord with the 
philosophy of the present curriculum and with current prac- 
tices in the provincial education system. In view of the fact 
that these forms are different from anything used in the 
past, “The B.C. Teacher” has co-operated with the committee 
in the publication of this article, which is to be followed 
with a more detailed one in September. 


Report cards were introduced with the beginning of the 
compulsory education when it was obviously necessary for 
parents to be periodically informed about the regularity 
and punctuality of their children at school. A record of the 
pupil’s achievements in the mastery of the three R’s was 
an interesting addition, and by degrees the list of subjects 
was extended. Parents were more or less concerned with their 
children’s progress at school, and often proffered co-oper- 
ation with the school in the form of a sound whipping to 
the child whose marks were unfortunately low. These report 
cards were entirely in accord with the then existing philoso- 
phy of education. But the philosophy of education has since 
come to embrace much broader concepts, including health, 
character and citizenship, as well as scholastic instruction. 
Meanwhile the report card has remained in essence much 
the same. It still tells the child, the parent and the public 
that the ultimate aim of the school is to help the student to 
reach such a standard of efficiency in the subjects listed that 
will insure him against repetition of a grade. Whatever other 
means there may or may not be of informing the parents of 
the child’s activity, this particular information comes home 
from time to time in black and: white. 


Parents ought to be and are interested in knowing what 
the school is doing. Considerable effort is being put forth to 
inform the parents through Education Week, Parent-Teacher 
Associations, and through the press, of just what is being 
accomplished or attempted by the present methods of teach- 
ing. The educational authorities want the public to know 
what they are getting in education for the taxes they pay. 
Report ‘forms, the schools’ “Ambassador to ‘the Home” 
should correspond in content and spirit with the aims of 
the educational system in force in the province. In that 
system we believe that a fundamental change has been made. 
It is appropriate that we should have’ a fundamentally 
different means of reporting. For this reason a brief state- 
ment of the aim of education is printed. on the cover of the 
new report form, thus: 

The aim of education is to provide the child with 
an opportunity to acquire knowledge, habits and skills, 
and to develop traits, attitudes and ideals that will enable 
him to live usefully and happily. Your co-operation 
with the school in fostering growth in these matters 
will aid your child’s progress. 


To elucidate these objectives further a letter “To The 
Parent”, which is provided by the Department, is to be 
sent with every report the first: time it is issued. This letter 
definitely invites the parent to study the new form in the 
light of the pupil’s individual needs. It emphasizes the sig- 
nificance of good health, of good habits and of wholesome 
attitudes in the progress of the child as well as the standard 
reached in the academic work. It asks the parents to act in 
harmony with the school for the betterment of his child. 


February, 1940 


PRIMARY PROGRESS CARD—GRADES I, Il, Ill 
(The two inside pages only) 
Tha card is marked with these symbols: 
V Shows satisfactory growth. 
+ Is improving. 
N Needs improvement. 

If an item is unchecked it is because the teacher has not 
sufficient facts to make a definite judgment, or because the 
item does not apply to the child at his present stage of 
development. 

Habits and Attitudes 











HEALTH HABITS 
Sits, stands and walks ety 
Tries to keep health rules... 

SOCIAL HABITS 





Works and ao well with others... 
en 
WORK HABITS 

A I ee enone eR eeen i ors 
Does cheerfully what he is asked to do... bee 
Does work neatly... wise Nssiestedlb 

Ly | ee Sosltedned Reta eu 
Finds mew tasks when work is dome..i...cc0-|.cccccce) ccs) ecco) cocoon 





Special Items 
Meme UO NN ins ccc , 
SN OO i isaaseesesecsinencsssintnisvess 
Dil stiiaiedte acted up to standard for his grade. 


Progress in School Subjects 














READING: 
Is interested in reading... 
Understands what he reads... 
Reads well to others... 
Works out new Dg iscikcidiititinccitaiscil cick. 
LANGUAGE | 
Expresses aueabee clearly... penitent 
Tries to learn the use of new words...... Sees ae 
Spelis needed words correctly... ey 
cc ecicceitcctheni Lae SPs 
SOCIAL STUDIES: 
Is interested im SUTTOUMdiN gS... cceeece: |eccceee foo 
Contributes to activities... ..e.nnecccccesnccessscsersee-[ eneeeeee| 
NUMBER WORK: 
Learns mummber facts..........::c:ccccsseccssssceeee 
Uses numbers well...................... 
MUSIC: 
Enjoys musical activities... 
Takes part in singing.......... 
RTS: 











Works out ideas in arts...... 
Uses good colour... bees ee 
Does good hand- WORK nn codices Since beet Ecc Ec 
Is careful with materials... ccccccccmnemne Rea |. en | sae 











Attendance Record 


_ SEP. OCT. NOV. DEC. JAN. FEB, MAR, “APR, “MAY JUNE 





in a. | 
Times Late.. tinier Rie | slincbioned So 


Each absence interferes with the child’s progress. A 
child should not be sent.to school, however, if ill or suffer- 
ing from a cold 





The report is prepared with the objective of presenting 
to the child the goals of the school. These are not new to 
him, inasmuch as teachers discuss them or refer indirectly 
to them frequently during the term. But here they are def- 
initely stated in terms which can be understood by every 
child. The vocabulary has been considered from the child’s 
point of view as well as from the educationists viewpoint. 
These aims come under several headings. 


1. There is an attendance record with a space for tar- 
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diness. However, a note is added stating that attendance is 
not desirable is the child is suffering from a cold. 

2. The most essential health rules are stated briefly and 
the school can indicate the apparent observance of some of 
these rules. Naturally the parents are primarily responsible 
for the child’s health: the school simply shows its co-oper- 
ation in this phase of child development. 

3. The essential aims of citizenship, desirable character 
traits, and good habits of study are also presented. All of 
these items have an important influence upon progress in 
the modern school, intellectually, emotionally, and socially. 
They should certainly be given positive recognition, no 
matter what examination results are obtained by the stu- 
dents. 

4. The subjects are subdivided, showing the two or three 
major objectives toward which the child must strive in order 
to master the subject. Thus the report gives an analysis of 
each subject showing wherein the child must strive for 
further progress. It serves as a diagnosis of the difficulties 
encountered by the poor pupil, as well as the criterion of 
success for the more capable student. 

The new report forms are individual in nature. The 
markings A, B, C, D, and E, are not to be used on it. Each 
child is to be judged and rated as a separate personality, 
not merely as a member of a group. We are sure that this 
change will receive the enthusiastic support of teachers 
throughout the province. Such a report can be prepared only 
by a teacher who knows the child. All our sources of pupil 
information, parents, teachers , outside leaders, and school 
records of intelligence, standard, classroom, and medical tests, 
must be organized into a genuine guidance programme. In the 
past we have talked about the relative importance in edu- 
cation of inheritance and environment. Now we can really 
do something about it. No one will deny that it matters little 
what the accomplishments of the rest of the class may be, if 
the individual is progressing at a rate proportionate to his 
capacity and to his individual needs. Now we can report 
this. 

A caution and a problem should be mentioned in regard 
to individual reporting. The caution wefers to the danger of 
“soft pedagogy”. The problem lies in the imperative need 
of acquainting both students and parents with the facts as 
the school knows them, relative to the gifts bestowed by 
nature and environment. 


Obituary 


MRS. ROWENA A. PLUMMER 

ORN in Winnipeg in 1894, of Icelandic parentage, Mrs. 

K Plummer moved westward at an early age and received 

her public, high and normal school training in Alberta. 
She taught in a number of school districts near Calgary be- 
fore her appointment to the Calgary staff in 1924. 

Mrs. Plummer took a Special Class Course at the Uni- 
versity of Washington and achieved real success with sub- 
normal and special class pupils in Calgary. 

Mrs. Plummer had a quiet unassuming personality. She 
worked as one inspired, loyal and faithful, with an inner 
compelling force that drove her onward and upward toward 
the goal of greater service ever striving for the good of 
others—living the Golden Rule—always helping those in 
need or distress—always offering a comforting, encouraging 
or sympathetic word. 

She leaves a daughter, Marion, teaching at the coast; a 
sister, Mrs. J. S. Johnson, at Markerville; a brother, Edward, 
of Calgary; and her mother and stepfather, Mr. and Mrs. 
Seigurdson, west of Innisfail. 
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Easter Convention Speaker « 


LDRIDGE T. McSWAIN, Associated Professor of Educa- 

[ tion at Northwestern University, was born in South 

Carolina in 1898. He attended Newberry College and 
was graduated in June, 1919. Professor McSwain later at- 
tended Teachers College, Columbia University. He received 
his M.A. degree in Feb- 
ruary 1928 and was 
awarded the Doctor of 
Education degree in 
June 1935. Professor 
McSwain has had many 
years of experience in 
public school education. 
A summary of his pro- 
fessional experience is 
as follows: 

Principal, High 
School, Conway, South 
Carolina, 1919-1920. 
Frincipal, High School, 
Spencer, North Caro- 
lina, 1920-22. Superin- 
tendent, Spencer 
Schools, Spencer, North 
Carolina, 1922-1924. 
Principal, Elementary 
and Junior High School 
Greensboro, N.C., 1924 
to 1933. Principal, High School, Greensboro, N.C., 1933-34. 
Assistant, Columbia University, 1934-35. Assistant Profes- 
sor of Education, Northwestern University, 1935-37. Associ- 
ate Professor of Education, Northwestern University, 1937. 
Summer School Work—University of North Carolina College 
for Women, 1930, 1931, 1932, 1935. Northwestern Univer- 
sity, 1936, 1937, 1938. 

Professor McSwain completed the major part of his 
graduate work in elementary education. He has been a mem- 
ber of the division of elementary education in the School 
of Education at Northwestern since September, 1935. During 
the past four years he has appeared on the programs of six 
national education meetings and eight state education meet- 
ings. 

He resides at 2423 Thayer Street, Evanston, Illinois. 

Several of his articles have appeared in Educational 
Trends and National Elementary Principal. 


EDITOR’S NOTE 

Government economies in the U. S. prevent Dr. Willard 
Beatty from appearing as guest speaker at the Easter 
Convention (as announced in “The A.T.A. Magazine” for 
January, 1940); however, we have been fortunate in 
securing Dr. E. T. McSwain, who, the Secretary-Treasurer 
of the Progressive Education Association informs us, is 
a popular speaker and very much in demand for teachers’ 
conventions and public addresses. Alberta teachers who 
have contacted Dr. McSwain at Northwestern University 
are loud in their praise of his ability as a speaker and 
already the word is being passed around: “Go to the 
Easter Convention and here Dr. McSwain’”’. 








FOR SALE 


Text Books prescribed for 1940 University Summer Session. 
Student’s History of Philosophy, Rogers; Fundamentals of 
Objective Psychology, Bashiell; Democracy and Education, 
Dewey; Education, Spencer (used in Education 54). 

Postage paid to any Alberta point. Apply to 


Miss V. Nurcombe, 1132 6th Ave. W., Calgary, Alberta. 
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HARK, HARK THE LARK 


H. C. LEAVER, M.A., Edmonton 


Juliet. “It was the nightingale, and not the lark.” 

Romeo. “It was the lark, the herald of the morn.” 

O WARBLED the young lovers in the first ecstasy of their 
§ married bliss. In the world outside, a new day was be- 

ginning. Human affairs were adding new duties to their 
married state. So for twenty years have Albertans warbled 
about the lark, the herald of a new day, a new order of 
economic governance. From the East has come the rising 
melody of the Russian lark with its tuneful scientific plan- 
ning of industry, its harmonious economic measurement of 
man’s activities, and with its refrain of economic security. 

So strong has this melody been in the ears of Albertans, 
that many have risen from their beds of capitalistic ease, to 
welcome the new day of Lroduction-for-Use. Anticipating 
such a new day, many have packed their lutes and harps, 
and have travelled eastwards to set their instruments in 
tune with the new song, the harmonious lay that will syn- 
chronize all economic melodies. They have returned, thrilled 
to the ears with the rich tones, the pleasant modulations, the 
comfortable transitions, and the sweet five-year progressions, 
that mark this Russian version of the Marxian song. Some 
have even written books filled with words of Socialistic im- 
port, and descriptive of the new pastures and woods, melo- 
dious with the tuneful measures of Muscovite industry. Of 
all such variations of melody, the educational swing is per- 
haps the most enticing and entertaining. It has set every- 
body dancing to a peculiar Bear Trot of bewitching penta- 
metres. 

The new educational swing has captured all ears. Univer- 
sity professors, Heads of Departments in ancient tongues, 
have become entranced with the Primer. This is the simple 
form of the dance, suited to young feet, but carrying the 
main theme of the Bear Trot. It has even been introduced 
into holy places for Sabbath homilies. Because of the ab- 
sence of opium in this elementary form of the swing, gov- 
ernment counsellors in educational matters have thought 
good to apply the five-measure lines to curricula and school 
syllabuses. Classroom instructors have become thrilled with 
the Swing-for-Use idea, for they are able now to convey 
abstract truths of economic moment in the motion of the 
new Bear Trot. 

Putting all levity aside, we would like to remark upon 
the general import of this new Muscovite song. It has been 
discovered that the only purpose of the lark is to occupy a 
cage. Marx puts this truth much more clearly when he says 
that human activities flow in the economic channel. As we 
are concerned mostly with education, we are delighted to 
hear that it was an economic drive which gave us the Fifth 
Symphony, and the planet Pluto, and the prophet Isaiah. 
Such out-of-date tunes as, Love, Hope, Fear, Faith, have 
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been put in museums as reminiscent of antique days. Poetry, 
as such, is discarded, unless the rhymester can bring together 
terms like Comintern, Peace and Democracy, in rhythmic 
sequence. Geometry (or Topology, as it is now called) is a 
science of movable points, world-embracing circles, and dis- 
tributive angles. Logic (especially in Government debates) 
now uses the syllogism with interchangeable terms, movable 
premises, and party conclusions. Altogether, the new song 
is all for the better. It has the characteristic of the Music 
of the Spheres, where slippery ease was more acceptable 
than fixed chords and set modulations. 

This endearing characteristic of lubricated ease is of the 
greatest service educationally. Having its derivation in 
musical sequences, no hard-and-fast interpretation is neces- 
sary. The geometrical method of superposition may make 
anything of current importance fit anything of past signifi- 
cance. Experts can measure exhilarance with an economic 
yard-stick, and so determine the enthusiasm for the new 
song. Gulliver has appeared, and professors and counsellors 
hasten with Lilliputian principles to re-write their folksongs 
in the operatic form of the Russian lark song. Smooth- 
tongued lecturers broadcast how loving and gentle the Euro- 
pean nations would be, if they would only learn this new 
Eastern melody, and sing it, as they plied their boats along 
the Danube, or took their wives for a jaunt on the Spree. 


It is sad to say that the Russian lark has changed his 
plumage and character. Some mutations have appeared to 
remind one of the cuckoo, for it has laid three eggs in other 
birds’ nests along the Baltic shore. Then a brutal and ruth- 
less people called the Finns have threatened to wring its 
neck. What the outcome will be, we cannot yet foretell. We 
trust that these barbaric Finns, who object te the lark’s 
cage, will, like the Ancient Mariner, experience the irrita- 
tion of having the bird hung round their necks. The one 
hopeful thought is, that we still have the song. 


THE KIND OF - - ----- 


BOOKKEEPING 
That Every Student Needs 


Personal-Use Bookkeeping 


GENERAL RECORD KEEPING 
By Dalrymple and Heiges 


Reduce Failures—Cut School Costs 
An easy approach and simplified treatment 
throughout increase interest, reduce failures, 
and thus cut administrative costs. 

One Year—Grades 9, 10 or 11 
This is a one-year nonvocational course that 
can be mastered and enjoyed by all students. 
Contains functional arithmetic and systematic 
record keeping. 

Nontechnical—Nonvocational 
Based on everyday activities, this easy course 
culminates in a usable knowledge of book- 
keeping principles. 


Correspondence Invited 


The Gregg Publishing Company 


Toronto, Ont. 
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Encouraging Young Composers 
By HECTOR CHARLESWORTH 


THOSE in touch with musical affairs throughout Canada 
Ty have noted one very important recent development: 
the appearance of a considerable number of young 
composers of definite talent and promise. While the move- 
ment has been stimulated to some degree by local contests, 
the determining factor was the decision reached two years 
ago by The Canadian Performing Right Society to establish 
a competition of nationwide scope open to Canadian-born 
composers under 22 years of age. In the fields of literature, 
painting and dramatic art, national competitions had been 
established, while the field of original musical creation had 
been, in a national sense, neglected. 

The first competition which closed March ist, 1938 was 
experimental. The Society properly decided to await the 
opinions of the Board of Adjudicators on the quality of 
works submitted before making the contest permanent. 
Results proved so excellent as to leave no doubt that the 
competition should become an annual event. Last year’s 
results served to confirm this opinion; and despite the 
present abnormal conditions, the contest will be held as 
usual in 1940. 

During the past two years upwards of 75 young Cana- 
dians representing every province in Canada, have sub- 
mitted original works, a majority of which have revealed 
talent, imagination, and considerable technical knowledge. 
In all, ten awards have been made: 8 to British Columbia; 
3 to Ontario; 1 to Quebec; 1 to Manitoba; 1 to New Bruns- 
wick; and 1 to Prince Edward Island. In all these competitions 
the premier award is a year’s scholarship at the Toronto 
Conservatory of Music, to the value of $750 which includes 
$400 for maintenance; and three cash prizes of $50 each. 
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Ordinarily this would have meant eight awards so far, but 
in 1988 it was decided to add a special prize for a juvenile 
competitor too young to avail himself of a scholarship; and 
in 1939 it was deemed advisable to divide one of the cash 
prizes between two contestants of relatively equal merit. 

Eldon Rathburn of Saint John, N.B., 1938 scholarship 
winner, took his training under the foremost of Canadian 
composers, Dr. Healey Willan of Toronto. His compositions 
have been publicly performed by the Vogt Society of Toronto 
which interests itself in presenting the works of Canadian 
musicians. Several other prize winners have been similarly 
honored. Mr. Rathburn is now back in Saint John, and as 
pianist is frequently heard on the national network. Lawrence 
Goodwill of Vancouver, 1939 scholarship winner, is now 
pursuing his studies at the Toronto Conservatory and had 
the honor of being invited to attend the classes of the great 
pianist Moriz Rosenthal, during summer school at that in- 
stitution last July. , 

The award of a special prize to Clarmont Pepin, an 11- 
year-old French Canadian lad living in the little village of 
St. George, Beauce County, Quebec, attracted international 
attention at the time, not only because of his extreme youth 
but because he had been reared remote from any important 
musical centre. As a result, prominent French Canadians have 
taken a deep interest in his future and though he is not 
yet 13, works from his pen have been performed at Quebec 
and Toronto. 

Louis Applebaum of Toronto and Leonard Basham of 
Vancouver, both young musicians of serious ambition, have 
figured in the cash awards on both occasions. Francean 
Campbell, a teen-age prize winner in 1938, is now president 
of the junior branch of the Vogt Society. Wm. Keith Rogers 
of Charlottetown, P.E.I., winner of second prize in 1939, 
is developing well and his compositions have been heard on 
the national network. Another 1939 prize winner, S. O. 
Thorlaksson, Jr., a Manitoban of Icelandic descent, is con- 
tinuing his studies at Seattle. 

Conditions of the 1940 competition just announced will 
be the same as in the past. It is necessary for prospective 
entrants to obtain application forms from The Canadian 
Performing Right Society, Royal Bank Building, Toronto. 
As the competition closes on March 1st, 1940, such forms 
should be obtained at once. 

The candidate is expected to submit two original compo- 
sitions, one of which should be a song. Rules assuring 
absolute secrecy as to the identity during the adjudication 
are defined in the forms and must be observed. As in the 
past, the board of adjudicators will be Sir Ernest MacMillan, 
Mus. Doc., and Leo Smith, Mus.Bac., of the University of 
Toronto; Capt. J. J. Gagnier, Mus.Doc., Montreal; Godfrey 
Hewitt, F.R.C.O., Ottawa; Hector Charlesworth, Toronto, 
and Henry T. Jamieson, president of The. Canadian Perform- 
ing Right Society. 


AGENTS FOR: : 
Royal Portables and Standard Machines 
REBUILT STANDARDS—ALL MAKES 


THE PHILLIPS TYPEWRITER CO., LTD. 


10115 100th Street, Phone 27532 Edmonton 


MUSIC FOR ALL — and ALL OCCASIONS 


All School Musical Requirements 
Victor Records, Rhythm Band Instruments and Music 


FISHER’S MUSIC SUPPLY 


130 8th Ave. West (With Leathercrafts) 
3 Doors East of Bank of Montreal CALGARY 
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cAssociation cAnnouncements 


The following pensions by-law compiled by the Board of 
Administrators, Teachers’ Retirement Fund, has recently 
been approved by the Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council. 
8. (1) A teacher who was not on the 31st March, 1939, 

under a contract of engagement with the Board of Trustees 

of a school district or school division in Alberta shall not for 
any of the purposes of these by-laws be entitled to have 
taken into account any service rendered prior to the date 
of commencement of such teacher’s contributions to the 
Fund. 


(2) For all the purposes of this by-law, a teacher shall be 
deemed to have been on the 31st day of March, 1939, under 
a contract of engagement as aforesaid in each of the follow- 
ing cases: namely— 

(a) in case he was then absent on leave granted by the 
Board of Trustees of a school district or school 
division in the Province; 

(b) in case he was then incapacitated from teaching by 
reason of illness certified by the certificate of a duly 
qualified medical practitioner to be such as to in- 
capacitate him from teaching, provided that the 
period during which he was so incapacitated does 
not exceed five consecutive years; 

(c) in case he was then in attendance as an enrolled stu- 
dent at a university or other educational institution 
approved by the Board pursuing a course of study 

appertaining to the teaching profession provided 

that the period during which he was so in attendance 

is not in excess of five years; 

he was then serving as a member of the House of 

Commons of Canada or as a member of the Legisla- 

ture of the Province of Alberta or as a member of 

the Civil Service of the Province employed in duties 

relating to the teaching profession; 

(e) he was then absent on active service as a member of 
the land, sea, air or naval military forces of Canada 
or the nursing services of Canada. 


(d 


_ 


(3) In none of the cases set forth in paragraphs (a), (b), 
(c) and (d) shall any period of time spent as therein men- 
tioned be taken into account in any calculation as to service 
as a teacher for any of the purposes of these by-laws. 





NOMINATIONS 


Locals are requested to note that nominations for elec- 
tion of the Executive Council of this Association must be 
received at Head Office on or before March Ist, 1940. 

LOCALS MUST OBTAIN THE CONSENT OF ANY 
NOMINEE OR NOMINEES TO STAND, FOR ELECTION 


February, 1940 


BEFORE SENDING IN THE NOMINATION FORMS AND 
MUST ENCLOSE THE NOMINEE’S ACCEPTANCE WITH 
THE NOMINATION FORMS. 


RESOLUTIONS 

Resolutions must be received at Head Office not later than 
February 15th, 1940. (Before if possible) 

“20. By-laws and resolutions involving the expenditure 
of moneys of the Association, before adoption by the Annual 
General Meeting, shall previously have been referred to the 
Executive Council for recommendation or report with re- 
spect thereto.” 

All resolutions must be forwarded to Head Office on the 
prescribed form after being submitted to, and approved by a 
general meeting or meeting of the Local Executive Council 
—Sub-locals are NOT privileged to send in resolutions to 
headquarters. 


TEACHERS AND INCOME TAX RETURNS 
Pensions Contributions. 

According to the Provincial Tax Department a teacher is 
entitled to deduct from income all amounts of salary retained 
by the School Board, for the Teachers’ Retirement Fund. 
Therefore, when making out the 1939 income tax return a 
teacher should subtract from income an amount equal to 
3% of his annual rate of salary paid for the months of 
September, October, November and December. 

A.T.A. Fees. 

The Provincial Superintendent of Income Tax has ruled 
the A.T.A. fees retained by the School Board from the 
teacher’s salary may also be deducted from income when 
making out the Income Tax Return. 


RE EDITORIAL, “ONE TEACHER—NO VOTE”. 


Evidently the efforts of the A.T.A. and the C.T.F. with 
regard to the teachers’ franchise have been to good purpose. 
The following item is from the Edmonton Journal: 


OTTAWA, Feb. 5.—School teachers who regularly spend 
their holidays at their parents’ homes may either vote in the 
electoral district where their parents live or in the district 
where they teach school, provided their names are on the 
voters’ lists, but they cannot vote at advance polls, Jules 
Castonguay, chief electoral officer, stated in a memorandum 
to returning officers made public Monday. 

With election fixed for the day following Easter Monday, 
Mr. Castonguay has received many inquiries as to whether 
school teachers must return to the electoral district in which 
they teach school to vote, thereby cutting short their holi- 
days. The election act makes special provision for teachers 
to vote in the electoral district where they teach. 


EDMONTON INDUSTRIES 


At long last, the request sent from you to the Edmonton 
teachers for a list of Edmonton’s industrial plants suitable 
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for teachers and their classes to visit has been completed. As 
to the delay, I only wish to say that I found it very difficult 
to get the help I needed to complete the survey, and it was 
only through the kindness of a few individuals that the survey 
was possible even in its present limited form. 


I do not know what disposition you have in mind for the 
enclosed list, but I think the items are fairly self-explanatory. 
The war interfered rather badly with visits to many places, 
particularly Government institutions. On the other hand the 
list I am sending you might easily have been doubled, since 
many firms are willing to accept visitors in small numbers or 
upon special permission, whereas they are reluctant to throw 
their plants open to everyone. 


I have suggested to the Elementary Teachers’ Association 
in Edmonton, that they keep the survey thus started alive, 
since many teachers have made highly interesting visits to 
places I have omitted. Again, local conditions often allow 
visits to places of interest adjacent to the school, even in the 
rural areas. For the country visitors, the reminder that the 
auto camps have cheap accommodation, is often welcome. 


I hope that the information I have given you will relieve 
your office of some routine enquiries, and in addition, that it 
will prove of some real benefit to teachers in the surrounding 
districts who are unfamiliar with ways of making industrial 


Name of Firm 


1. Edmonton City Dairy 


Woodland Dairy 
Nortkern Alta. Dairy Pool 


os 


= 


McGavin's Bakery 
Edmonton City Bakery 


ow 


Pavey Candy 
Macdonald Hotel 
Canada Packers 


eae 


9. P. Burns (Packers) 
19. North-West Mill & Feed 


11. Snowflake Laundry 
12. Walter Ramsay (Florist) 


13. University of Alberta Farm 
14. University of Alberta 
15. Edmonton Paint & Glass 


16. Dominion Motors 
17. Edmonton Motors 


18. Northwestern Utilities 
(Gas Co.) 
19. Edmonton Bulletin 


20. Edmonton Journal 


21. Radio Station CJCA 
22. Radio Station CFRN 


23. Edmonton Municipal 
Telephone Exchange 


24. Edmonton Fire Hall No. 2 


Edmonton Post Office 


5. 
6. Edmonton Power Plant 
& Waterworks 


27. Edmonton Airport 


28. Edmonton City Police Station 


29. Edmonton Public Library 
30. Canada Creosoting 


31. Norwood Foundry 
32. Great West Garment 


33. Government Elevator (Calder) 


34. Canada Dry 
35. Northwest Brewing 


36. Capital City Box 
37. Clark Lumber 
38. Canadian Bedding 
39. Beverly Coal 


Manager or Guide 
Mr. Reynolds 


Mr. S. Haire 
Mr. Eaket 
(Plant Supt.) 
Mr. Geddes 
Mr. H. Kagna 


Mr. Pavey 
Mr. Findlay (Megr.) 


Mr. Murphy 
Mr. Cromie 
Mr. Shaddick 
Mr. Ramsay 


Mr. D. E. Cameron 
(Librarian) 


Mr. Martin 


Mr. Ewenson 


Messrs. Berg or 
Davidson 


Mr. H. Watson 


Mr. Brown 


Sid Lancaster 
Mr. Christie (Supt.) 


Capt. Shea or 
Robertson 


Information Wicket 
Messrs. Smith or 
Willis 
Capt. Bell 
Chief Skute 


Mr. H. C. Gourlay 
(Librarian) 


Mr. Boothe 


Mr. E .L. Buker 
Mr. Skaw 
Mr. MacRitchie 
Mr. B. Pickford 


Mr. Sommerville 
(Secretary) 


Mr. Geo. Clark 
Mr. Martolus 


Mr. Rose 


|Best Time for Visit! 


Any day exc. Sat. at 
11 a.m. or 2 p.m. 
Week days in a.m. 
Any day 


Daily from 3-6 p.m. 


Mon. to Fri. from 
3 to 5 or 7 to 9 pm. 


Tues. or Wed. 
Any morning 


Any day except 
Sat. from 3-6 p.m. 


Daily at 10 a.m. 


Any afternoon 
except Saturday 


Tues or Wed. 
afternoons 


Tues. or Wed. | 
Afternoons 


‘ Any day 
Any day 


Mon., Tues., Wed. 
afternoons 


Any time 
Daily except Sat. 


Only certain seasons 
One week’s notice 
Mon. to Fri. 

10 a.m, to 3 p.m. 
Daily exc. Sat. 10 to 
10:30 a.m. 2-2:30 
Daily 2 to 5 

Any day 
Mon to Fri. 3 to 4 


p.m. 


Mon.to Sat. 10 to 5 


Daily 9 a.m.-2 p.m. 


Any day if through 
4:30 or Sat. morn. 


Daily at 1:30 p.m. 
Daily at 3 p.m. 


Any day exc. Sat. 
10 a.m. to 9 p.m. 


Wed. to Fri. 
afternoons 


Daily exc. Sat 4 to 5 
Daily exc. Sat. 2 to 4 
Daily 8 to 4 p.m. 
Daily 10 or 2 p.m. 
Tues. 11 to 12 noon 





business hrs. 
do. 

Any day 
Daily in Season 


Daily, 





visits to the city, or who lack information on where and when 


to go. 
STANLEY G. DEANE, 
Riverdale School, Edmonton, 
Chairman of Committee. 


A BRIEF SURVEY OF EDMONTON’S INDUSTRIES 


General Directions: 

1. Always write or phone for an appointment before taking 
your class upon an industrial visit. This is only courtesy. 

2. The addresses or phone numbers of the business houses 
listed here may be obtained from any telephone directory. 

3. Some firms have complained of the useless nature of some 
of the visits made to their plants. This has been due to a 
lack of preparation on the part of the teacher and pupils. 
By means of suitable discussions beforehand, prepare 
your class for their trip. Let the pupils take with them 
questions based upon what they expect to see, or upon 
what they want to find out. 

4. A large number of Edmonton industrial plants not listed 
below would welcome a small number of visitors if special 
appointments were made. 

5. Some of the firms listed make it a point, as the kiddies 
leave, of treating them with their products. 





Time Maximum Age Most Remarks 
Required Size of Class} Benefited oe ee eae 
ma ee te Sue ia See cooling, bottling, but- 
5 = 5 
> =. Greaes ot 15) Gomme © oy ter-fat testing, butter 
making, ice cream freezing, 
45 min. Classes to 40| Grades 5 up egg pnd all 
45 min. Groups of 15] Grades 5 up | pasteurizing. 


up | The bread and 
cake-making processes 
by modern machinery 


Grades 4 
Grades 4 up 


Groups of 20 
Up to 40 


20 to 25 min. 
20 to 25 min. 


30 to 40 min.| Groups of 10| Grades 4 up 
20 min. Groups of 20| Grades 8 up | Kitchens only 
1 to 2 hrs. | Groups to 25| Grades 6 up | Call at office 
Notify plant what you 
1 to 2 hrs. Up to 50 Grades 6 up | wish to see 
30 min. Average Class| Grades 6 up | Milling 


Groups to 30] Grades 4 up 





20 min. Groups of 20] Grades 3 up | Must not touch! 


Farm is 2% miles south of 

















1% to 2 hrs.| Groups of 20| Grades 5 up Whiversity. Museum, etc. 
1 hour Groups of 20| Grades 5 up | of interest. 
Less than 20] Grades 7 up 
30 mi Special classes and exhibits 
eee Average Class| Grades 7 up | in February 
1 hour Average Class} Grades 7 up 
Average Class | Grades 7 up Large utility company 
30 min. Groups of 10| Grades 5 up 
30 min. Groups of 8] Grades 5 up 
20 to 30 min. Small groups Grades 5 up 
20 to 30 min. | Small groups| Grades 5 up 
1 hour Groups of 12| Grades 7 up 
30 min. Class of 25 | Grades 4 up 
1 hour 20 to 40 Grades 4 up 
1% hrs. Any size Grades 6 up 
30 min. 20 to 40 Grades 4 up 
Groups of 20 |Grades 5 up 
30 min. Small groups/ Grades 4 up 
1 hour Groups of 20| Grades 7 up Do not wear white 
clothes 
30 min. Average class| Grades 7 up do. 
1 hour Up to 50 Grades 4 up 
1 hour Groups of 20| Grades 5 up 
30 min. Average Class} Grades 7 up 
1 hour Groups of 20] Grades 8 up | Chiefly bottling 
30 min. Groups of 25| Grades 7 up Avoid tae hee 
30 min. Average Class} Grades 7 up 0. 
1 to 1% Ers.| Groups of 10| Grades 8 up 
Any size Grades 6 up | Wear old clothes 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE CANADIAN SOCIETY OF 
TECHNICAL AGRICULTURISTS 
HE Canadian Society of Technical Agriculturists pub- 
7 lishes a quarterly review. This C.S.T.A. Review is avail- 
able to schools at a yearly subscription rate of $1.50. 
The December issue of the Review tells the complete story 
of Prairie Farm Rehabilitation in Western Canada, and 
should be valuable in Social Studies and Economics classes. 
Reprints of this issue on Prairie Farm Rehabilitation may be 
had at a cost of twenty-five cents per copy, postpaid, from the 
office of the Society at 1005 Confederation Bldg., Ottawa. 

Other reprints of special issues are available at the same 
price, including the following: “Canadian Hog and Bacon 
Industry”, “Grain Marketing Methods in Canada”, “‘Agri- 
cultural Co-operation in Canada”, “Barley in Canada” and 
“The Poultry Industry in Canada” (the last-named at thirty- 
five cents per copy). 

RE THE 1940 SUMMER SCHOOL 

1. Teachers who are planning to attend the 1940 session 
of the Calgary Summer School will be interested to know that 
the Students’ Union of the 1939 session made provision from 
its surplus funds for the award of ten scholarships, each of 
the value of $15, to students of the 1940 session. In accord- 
ance with the regulations drawn up by the Executive of the 
Union, each inspector of schools will be asked to nominate 
one teacher for a scholarship, the nomination to be based on 
the teacher’s (1) attitude, (2) ability, (3) personality and 
(4) financial need, considered in this order. 

Should more nominations than ten be received, a board 
of trustees will make the final selection before the middle of 
June, in order that all scholarship winners may be notified 
before the opening of the session. All persons who accept a 
scholarship will be required to attend the session of 1940. 

2. Extra-mural preparation for examinations to be given 
at the beginning of the Summer School session is permissible 
in the following summer school subjects: Bookkeeping I and 


II, Stenography I and II, Typewriting I and II, Economics, 
Commercial Arithmetic and Commercial Law. 

3. Teachers who intend to submit diplomas or other 
documents for credit in lieu of Alberta summer school credits 
towards certification requirements, and teachers who facc 
special problems relating to certification, are all urged to 
present these matters to the Department for consideration 
now rather than wait until the beginning of the summer- 
school session. 

4. See the notice re special certificates in Music and 
Dramatics. 

THE WRONG CERTIFICATE 

It has come to the notice of the Department that a con- 
siderable number of the teachers holding an Elementary and 
Intermediate School Certificate have through inadvertence 
reported their certificates as “‘First Class” on term returns to 
the Department. Normal school graduates of the year 1937- 
1938 and of the year 1938-39 have all been granted the 
Elementary and Intermediate School Certificate, not the 
First Class Certificate. Misunderstanding about this matter 
may have unfortunate consequences, since the Elementary 
and Intermediate School Certificate is not valid as a license 
to teach in grades above Grade X. 


SPECIAL CERTIFICATES IN MUSIC AND DRAMATICS 

Special certificates in Music or Dramatics are granted 
only to teachers who hold the Elementary and Intermediate 
School Certificate, or a higher certificate, and who also hold 
four summer-school credits, or the equivalent thereof, in 
Music or Dramatics. 

Teachers holding Second Class Certificates and only two 
summer-school credits in Dramatics are not qualified for the 
teaching of these subjects in intermediate school or high 
school grades where special qualifications are required for 
the teaching of these subjects. The Registrar will not there- 
fore grant letters of approval for qualifications in these sub- 
jects in September 1940 to teachers who do not hold four re- 
quired summer-school credits, or the equivalent thereof. 





cANNOUNCEMENT for the ATTENTION of All TEACHERS 


The School-Book Branch, formerly situated in the Provincial Government Terrace Buildings, is now located, 


for your convenience, in the heart of Edmonton on the ground floor of the “Provincial Building” at the corner of 100A 
Street and 101A Avenue. These new quarters, but lately the site of the T. Eaton Grocery Department, have been under- 
going extensive renovations for the past two months. The final result of this effort is that the School-Book Branch has 
the largest and most up-to-date display of educational books in Canada. 


The advantages that have accrued from this move are manifest. Adequate space is now available for the ever 
expanding Branch stock. The accessibility of the new location too, is a definite improvement. Finally, the spacious, 
attractive surroundings will afford teachers an appropriate setting in which they may examine the many educational 
books on the shelves of the School-Book Branch. 


With the objective of offering the teachers of Alberta an opportunity of examining every one of the 3,000 
some odd books pertaining to education which are carried by the Branch, Mr. W. H. Noble, Manager, has set aside a 
special Library Reading Room. This service has been specially designed in the hope that the teachers will feel free, at 
any time during School-Book Branch hours, to browse about the shelves of the room. It is understood that there is no 
obligation to make purchases. Teachers are cordially invited to examine and study the representative selection of text 
books and reference material which lines the walls. The School-Book Branch is certain that they will enjoy the privacy 
of the airy, well-lighted, carefully arranged Teachers’ Library Reading Room. 
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Providing a Growing Province- Wide 
Service Where Most Needed, Alberta’s 
Treasury Branches are in a Position to... 


Help Canada Win the War 


-- AND BUILD FOR LASTING PEACE--- 


Make Every Dollar Go Farther And Help 
Develop Alberta Industry By Using 
“VOUCHERS” 


In the gigantic conflict in which Canada and the rest of the Empire is 
engaged, every individual and every Province must strain to the utmost 
to assure success. With Alberta’s Treasury Branches giving expanding 
service to widely scattered communities, aiding and developing sound 
industries within the Province, facilitating the exchange of goods and 
services by means of transfer vouchers, and distributing bonuses to 
voucher users who buy Alberta products, this Province to-day is in an 
outstanding position to help Canada’s war effort and solidify Alberta’s 
internal development. Do your part—make the most of Alberta’s Treas- 
ury Branch facilities! 


Use Your Treasury Branch Service! 


GOVERNMENT OF THE PROVINCE OF ALBERTA 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
HON. SOLON E. LOW, 


Provincial Treasurer. 
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HE THAT HATH WIFE AND CHILDREN « « « « 


C.T.F. BULLETIN No. 5 


Addressed to every teacher in Canada: 
“He that hath wife and children hath given hostages to 
fortune; for they are impediments to great enterprises, 
either of virtue or mischief.”—Francis Bacon. 

“Ave a bit of pity on a pore married man.”—Wartime ditty. 

UST ten years ago, in connection with a study of Voca- 
J tions, we were talking with a prominent and brilliant 

executive officer of The T. Eaton Co. Answering one of 
our questions, he said: ‘I wouldn’t marry on $1,000 a year, 
would you?” To which, being an ex-rural teacher, we replied: 
“Well, not again.” That man’s main job was the management 
of personnel, and he did not want male employees of his 
firm to get financially bogged down by marrying on inade- 
quate income. 

An experienced life-insurance man told us not long ago 
that the typical plan of life for an intelligent middle-class 
citizen is about like this: 

Age 25—wmarried. 

Age 25-35—home-making and early expenses of family. 

Age 35-45—family expenses fairly stable; buys a home. 

Age 45-55—expenses of higher education for family. 

Age 55-65—saving for retirement. 

Quite rightly, he makes his point that there is no time 
like the present for beginning a systematic saving plan for 
the protection of dependents and to meet the emergencies 
which so frequently upset the last phase of the above pro- 
gramme. 

Let us investigate, with what data we can gather, the sort 
of life-plan which is feasible for the general body of men 
teachers in Canada, 

Table A.—Distribution of Salaries of 14,259 Men Teachers 
in Canada (Eight Provinces) in 1938 


Less than $300 ........... 6 
$300 less than $400 ....... 15 
400 “ ” Bee. wiles 666 
500 “ 2 GOs «niente 1181 
600 “ By ae 1404 
—e * SOO)... 5 ws 1255 ..Cumulative Total 4587 
800 “ “ Cee elke. 1240. . “ “ 5827 
900 “ ae | eee 136:;:;. “6 “ 6563 
1000 “ i eee 661 ,, “& “ 7994 
1100 “ ier: JAA 491, “ “ 9T1h 
1200° “ aor THe ee ak 522 
1300 “ “ IOOB iis i cicws 869 
1400 “ es Ma ate 5 ha 375 
1500 “ - eee ee 361 
1600. “ = Se sate. 369 .. « “ 69711 
1700 “* _ BOG io eas 341 
1800 “ = TOGO vcccece Gan 
1900 “ me Ts dspace 8 329 
Over G2000. 6 i vecck *3487 
14,259 


* Of these modestly comfortable teachers— 
Ontario has 2346 


B: €: " 475 
Alberta “ 261 
Manitoba ‘“ 163 
Sask. 117 
N. B. = 59 
N.S. - 66 
ee es 0 


Quebec (not available) 
In presenting Table A, let us remark that it covers all 


Canada except Quebec. Distributed figures for that province 
are not available, but their tendency would be to improve 
the picture, since there are some 1850 male teachers (chiefly 
High and Collegiate) whose average salary is about $1780. 
It is to be noted that, of the 14,259 men teachers tabulated, 
4,587 earn less than $66.67 per month, 5,827 earn less than 
$75, and 7,715 (or more than half) earn less than $100 per 
month. 
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Normal Family Expenditures. 

We refer you now to an interesting little document, the 
“Cost of Education, Bulletin No. 1 (1934)” of the Educa- 
tion Statistics Branch, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. This 
is an interesting study of educational costs in relation to the 
other expenses incurred in raising children to the age of 
self-support. It presents authentic figures of the cost of 
running a home and raising children in any ordinary Cana- 
dian home on an ordinary standard of living. 

With the aid of this bulletin we have constructed the fol- 
lowing modest budget for man and wife in the first year of 
matrimony: 


Re PE ee ee re eee $268.00 
Ceres Cae TAREE ix nick ois cw ewes 104.50 
Sheiter, Light, Fuel... .:.....2 00. 503.00 
a aration alga ara ek ak 30.00 
NER. 5S a'c oso d.dioreialaals 42.50 
PRN etn t Shes ieel Pe 120.00 

$1068.00 


Now let us suppose that a young man’s life unfolds as 
follows: 

1. marries at 25; 

2. takes up immediately a $5,000 policy; 

3. has 8 children, at age 27, 29, 32; 

4. does not buy a home; 

5. gives his children no higher education. 

It now becomes an intriguing pastime to compile from the 
Bulletin a scale of family expenditures for this young man 
between the ages 25 and 50, making the appropriate addi- 
tions to medical and maintenance charges as each child 
comes along, increasing food costs as they grow bigger, and 
striking off the costs as they reach the age of 18 years. Well, 
we have observed scrupulously all the rules of the game, and 
we present: 


Table B.—Ordinary Annual Domestic Expenditures of Man 
and Wife in raising Three Children 


Age Expenses ($) Age Expenses 
25 (married) 1068 38 1625 
26 1068 39 1645 
27 1200 40 1645 
28 1200 41 1659 
29 1370 42 1679 
30 1370 43 1693 
31 1403 44 1693 
32 1492 45 1439 
33 1492 46 1439 
34 1478 47 1270 
35 1558 48 1270 
36 1558 49 1270 
37 1578 50 1068 


We offer this as a fairly truthful picture of normal 
family expenditures of a married couple raising three chil- 
dren living as ordinary Canadian families are found to live 
by competent statisticians. No allowance is made for ex- 
pensive operations, emergency aid to relatives, purchase 
and maintenance of a car, or expensive holidays. 

The peak figure of Table B is $1,693. Referring to Table 
B we can discover that somewhat less than 9,711 Canadian 
men teachers—say 9,600—are below the economic status 
necessary to marry and support three adolescent children. 
That is more than two-thirds of them. 

It would do you good to delve into this subject for your- 
selves, but you will not get around to it. We therefore offer 
you the following conclusions carefully and laboriously 
reached by the C.T.F. Salary Research Committee (figures 
for 1938.) 

(1) By ordinary Canadian standards, 7,000 of our men 

teachers, or 48% of those tabulated, cannot afford 
to get married. 
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(2) By the same standards, about 7,880 of our men 
- teachers, or 55% of those tabulated, cannot sup- 
port a wife and one adolescent child. 
(3) By the same standards, about 8,750 of our men 
teachers, or over 61% of those tabulated, cannot 
support a wife and two adolescent children. 


Eugenic Considerations. 

Perhaps you think we are becoming tedious. Nevertheless, 
the implications are serious. So far as we know, the Pro- 
\incial Departments of Education are not in the habit of 
selecting epileptics, congenital cripples, dipsomaniacs or the 
mentally unstable for training in Normal Schools. Neither 
do. they employ selective processes designed to exclude all 
Lut morons. On the contrary, they exercise all possible care 
to secure persons of normal physique and of superior mental 
cquipment. It is fair to say that they have so far succeeded 
that the teaching body of Canada today ranks, in physical 
and mental qualities, in the upper quartile of the population. 

. . And that includes the men teachers, with whom we are 
here concerned. 

Having done all that (by a vigorous exercise of their 
powers), the Provincial Departments of Education have so 
far been quite content to connive at salary conditions which 
tend to sterilize a most desirable (though relatively small) 
e'ement in the population. Is that trifling? Maybe, but one 
vould hardly suppose so, in view of the fact that Great 
Sritain, South Africa, Australia, New Zealand and Eire have 
long ago established salary schedules which permit their men 
teachers to have homes and raise families in modest comfort 
conforming to the society in which they live. 


Textbook or Shovel? 

The Canada Year Book 1938 (page 804) gives us wage 
siatistics on different classes of labor. For a 44-hour week 
and a 50-week year we get the following: 


Building Laborers ...............-$913.00 
‘Trackmen and Laborers (Elec. Ry.) .. 983.50 
Unskilled factory labor ............ 933.00 


It we take the third figure ($933) as representative of a 
vear’s pay for unskilled labor, and apply it to our Table A, 
we find that about 6,000 men teachers, or 42% of those 
tabulated, do not rate unskilled labor wages for a year’s 
\.ork, 

What Young Men Think of Education as a career is 
admirably shown in the following tables compiled from 
“Higher Education in Canada”, 1936-38 (Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics). 

Vable C.—Enrolment of Full-time Male Undergraduate 
Students in Canadian Universities, by faculties (1934-37) 
1934 1935 1936 1937 


I oti 1378 1419 1472 1506 
ee Ree 137 122 116 91 
Pe ee stete 2 et 652 663 684 784 
(ORME Hos 46. sauce. au 365 378 419 446 
EDUCATION (including 

Physical Education.... 346 368 410 374 
Iingineering and Applied 

OE nasa enw ress 3461 3301 3376 3636 
BORON aig Re late ks cic lh diel des ale 925 926 982 900 
PD 1.5% boned p ss0ie 0,6 2856 2906 2908 2938 
PN rs oie ke ars ia & 391 401 445 403 
.‘cotestant Theological .... 640 640 610 613 
Wepre ei ek 180 222 245 267 


‘able D.—Percentage of Male Undergraduates in Full-time 
training for Various Vocations, 1937 


a 10.8 PRORIMe ., 6a 650 665 ss 21.1 
Architecture .......... A PNOOY o's o,0 000 ws 2.9 
oe eer Be TASMEWEND noon oop spe ok 17.4 
ite IGS! S28 a 3.2 Votermary*....%.... 1.9 
ER <i on 6.sinwe sw 6 27 re ee ee 1.0 
| ngineering, ete. ....... 26.2 *Includes a very small pro- 
i 6.5 portion of Post-graduates. 


Just think of that in terms of public service. (You have a 
rizht to do so, of course, because Universities owe their 
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continued existence largely to public funds). Here is a 
shipload of specialists coming to Canada to maintain and 
build up our national life and economy. One thousand of them 
have been met at the docks with a brass band and an address 
of welcome, and now they are marching under their voca- 
tional banners through the cheering crowds: 

262 Engineering Experts; 

211 Doctors; 

174 Ministers, etc. 

Go on! You finish it! 

It is sad, but true, that the colossal industry of educating 
Canada’s 2,200,000 school children claims only 27 per thou- 
sands of the young men who go through Canadian universi- 
ties; for the remaining 973 we may well believe that the 
rewards of an educational career are too uncertain and 
too meagre. 

Can it be that these young men have decided, before 
they even get out into the world, that the dominant philos- 
ophy of our nation is Crass Materialism, and that they had 
better conform rather than starve? 

We wonder what the heads of our Universities think 
about all this. 

“B. BATTLE AXE.” 


BOOK REVIEW « « « 


GEOGRAPHY FOR TODAY 


One of a series written by a group of British educationists, 
among whom Mr. Gordon Hepburn of Toronto represents 
Canada. Published by Longmans, Green and Co., 215 
Victoria Street, Toronto. Price $1.25. Size 5” x 8”. 


Reviewed by MISS JANET MILLER, Edmonton 


PART from the introductory chapter, which is fairly 
[= technical, this book is more in the nature of a geograph- 
ical reader than a geography. Well printed on a good 
quality of paper, it makes interesting reading. The maps are 
necessarily small, and most of them, sectional. 

The text deals with Africa, Australasia and the British 
Isles. Accordingly, it fits into the Alberta Grade Eight Social 
Studies course; and it fits admirably because it helps solve 
the difficulty of finding a suitable reference book from which 
pupils can obtain material for individual and group reports. 
Geography for Today supplies such material at Grade VIII 
interest and vocabulary level. 

The section on Africa treats at some length on such early 
explorers as Mungo Park, Burton and Speke, Livingstone, 
ete. 

There is nothing particularly new in the subject matter or 
method of dealing with Australasia; but a refreshing method 
of presenting information on the British Isles is found in the 
chapters giving accounts of them section by section—south- 
ern England, the south-western Peninsula, the Midlands, etc. 
Illustrations are excellent and numerous. 


PEN PALS— 

Many new pen pals from—France, Haiti, Algiers, Brazil, 
British Guiana, Aberdeen (Scotland), Bengore (Ireland), 
Trinidad, New Zealand, Norway, Denmark, Philippine 
Islands, Thursday Island, Griqualand, Gold Coast, Cape 
Province, all states of Australia, and many states in the 
United States, Linavady (Ireland), and Moa Island. 


A name from any of these places can be obtained by 
inclusion of stamped, addressed envelope and 5c. 


MRS. GWENDOLENE COOK, 
10129 124th Street,Edmonton, Alberta 


The A.T.A. Magazine 
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SUPPLEMENTARY READING 








OUR BOOK WORLD 
By Florence Piper Tuttle. 


A series constructed on the fundamental principles 
of the activity programme. Beautifully illustrated 
in colour. 


Pre Primer: THE FAMILY PLAYHOUSE centres 
about the activities of six-year olds with their 
pets, 25c. 


Primer: PLAYING DAYS. The same group enjoy 
the recreations of a typical play family. With 
games and silent reading tests, 64c. 


First Reader: DOING DAYS. A series of situations 
constitute a connected story—the putting on of a 
health play, a puppet show, a day at the farm, 
etc., 68c. 


Second Reader: REAL AND MAKE BELIEVE. 

Stories of the daily life of the group, animal and 
bird stories, delightful and original fairy tales, 
jingles, games and puzzles, 72c. 


Third Reader: IN THE WORKSHOP. School proj- 
ects—A Peep into China: Playing Cafeteria; 
From Wheatfield to Baker, etc. In each project 
are stories, poems, games and riddles, 80c. 


WORKBOOKS for the Pre-Primer, Primer, First 
and Second Readers, each 35c. 


THE HERITAGE STORY BOOKS 


Arranged by A. G. Hughes. Adapted mainly from 
Andrew Ldng’s famous stories, each book contains 
colourful and appropriate illustrations. At the end 
of each section are suggested activities, games and 
puzzles. Durably bound in gay colours. 


In Limp Cloth at 25c. 
Grades 2 and 3 Grade 3 


GIANTS AND DWARFS WOLVES AND, BEARS 
CATS AND MICE LIONS AND TIGERS 
Grade 4 Grade 5 
ROBIN HOOD LEGENDARY BEASTS 
SINBAD THE SAILOR SAINTS AND ANIMALS 
In one volume, Cloth Boards, at 50c 
CATS AND MICE; GIANTS AND DWARFS 
WOLVES AND BEARS; LIONS AND TIGERS 


THE CHILDREN’S CLASSICS 
Each, 40c 

Twenty-four famous favourites every child should 
know, beautifully presented and printed in large 
clear type, with illustrations in full colour. 
Grades 
3-4 ADVENTURES OF A BROWNIE 
3-4 KING OF THE GOLDEN RIVER 
4-5 AT THE BACK OF THE NORTH WIND 
4-5 THE LITTLE LAME PRINCE 
5-6 THE NURNBERG STOVE 
5-6 GULLIVER’S TRAVELS 
5-6 A DOG OF FLANDERS 
7-8 RIP VAN WINKLE 
7-8 FRANCESCA AT HINTERWALD 


(Send for our Public School Catalogue listing all 
the books in this series) 





Teaching Natural Science 


TEACHING today ranks, as 
a profession, with medi- 
cine, surgery, and law. Yet 
consider the physician, the 
surgeon, or the lawyer de- 
prived of his various journals 
describing new studies and 
treatments of diseases, new 
methods of operating, new 
judgments rendered by judi- 
ciary bodies. Canadian Na- 
ture supplies to the pedagogy 
the same aid and inspiration 
as given by medical and law 
journals to the practitioners 
of those professions. 


For economy’s sake, text- 
books are designed to last 
several years. At the same 
time they are necessarily 
brief in treatment of their 
topics. A teacher is therefore 
obliged to call upon her in- 
itiative, her ability to read 
between the lines, to supply 
the omissions through brevity 
of treatment. Canadian Na- 
ture is the only truly Cana- 
dian magazine designed to 
help teachers over these gaps, 
to enable them to interpret 
correctly, and with up-to-date 
viewpoints, the teaching of 
natural science. 


Every page of this first- 
ranking, best liked, and most 
useful magazine contributes 
to the teaching of natural 
science. Every grade will find 
in it something directed to 
their own particular needs 
and interests, from modelling 
for six-year-olds to labora- 
tory worx and field work for 
teen-ageé boys and _ girls. 
Each article is replete with 
drawings, sketches, and pho- 
tographs excellently repro- 
duced by virtue of the fine 
paper used. 


In particular, a department 
edited by Mr. J. A. Partridge 
formerly Science Master, 
Normal School, Hamilton, 
now Public School Inspector, 


Milton, Ontario, contains 
two pages of invaluable ma- 
terial. Mr. Partridge, calling 
upon his great experience in 
the art of teaching, shows 
how each topic discussed in 
the magazine may be adapted 
to school use. 


Canadian Nature has been 
recognized by the Ontario De- 
partment of Education, and 
by the educational bodies, as- 
sociations, and journals from 
coast to coast as a necessary 
and vital aid to teaching. It 
has received their complete 
endorsement. In close co-op- 
eration, Canadian Nature 
will follow a definite sequence 
of features in harmony with 
the programmes of study in 
Canadian schools. 


Not only the articles, but 
the authors as well are chosen 
with great care. University 
professors, Normal School 
masters, and other leaders of 
the teaching profession will 
contribute to the magazine. 
This fine discrimination all 
leads to a publication con- 
taining unlimited creative 
project material, activities 
and ideas for integrated 
classwork in elementary and 
secondary schools. 


School Inspectors will find 
Canadian Nu:ure worthy ot 
their support and recommen- 
dation when giving teachers 
assistance in the field of na- 
tural science: To the teachers, 
their work will become easier, 
their confidence will mount 
as they approach a study 
with which they may not be 
very familiar and _ which 
hitherto may have had little 
meaning t» then:. To teach- 
ers who already understand 
wild life it will be a source of 
inspiration and joy. And to 
the pupils a greater happi- 
ness will be found in a work 
made more interesting. 





For Nature Lovers and Teachers 


SSS 


Vor ew attan, 


NA 


The best Nature writers, artists and photogra- 
phers combine to make each issue of CANADIAN 
NATURE a well written and beautifully illus- 
trated, highly entertaining book that will be 
kept for years. 


Each issue of CANADIAN NATURE contains at 
least 64 pages of fascinating articles and pic- 
tures, some ia color, about birds, animals, flow- 
ers, trees, shells, fish, insects, geology, the skies 
and other facts of nature. Regular departments 
deal with blueprinting, project planning, nature 
walks, suggestions for teacking, children’s na- 
ture stories, ete. A scientific consulting board 
assures accuracy in every instance. 

This bi-monthly magazine will appeal to every- 
one interested in natural science, education and 
character training indispensible for teachers. 


Single copies 35c. One Year $2. Three One Year orders $5. 
Five One Year orders $8. Please remit at par, Toronto. 


WHITTEMORE PUBLISHING CO. LTD.—177 Jarvis Street, Toronto 
—————— 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


215 Victoria Street Toronto, Ont. 
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THE SPARE PERIOD 


OST of us these days find it impossible to look forward 
to the new year’s work without giving considerable 

thought to the current international dust-up. There 
are quite a few ramifications of the situation that apply 
to us. 

As the war progresses we shall undoubtedly run into our 
professional difficulties. Even at the present time the cost of 
living is considerably above normal. I believe the figure is 
around 15%. The trend will definitely be towards an increase 
in this. Despite the highest of taxes, no one has ever succeed- 
ed in paying for a war out of current revenue. It is also true 
that any form of borrowing is a form of inflation, which in 
turn is a higher figure in the price index. 

The unfortunate thing about it for us is that most of the 
present salary schedules are based on pre-war prices. In other 
trades wages will rise proportionately to the price level. On 
this point, and speaking relatively, old Malthus wasn’t so 
very far wrong. If it should happen that prices rose to any 
point approaching that of 1918, and we were stuck with a 
1938 salary scale, we would really be in a bad way. 

Lacking any adjustment of this situation, would it be a 
reasonable supposition for teachers to be called upon to bear 
an unfair share of the cost of the war? Could such a thing 
happen that teachers were encouraged to leave the ranks, 
attracted by the rising wages in other walks of life. Such a 
happening might well be serious. Remember that it takes 
seven years to produce an efficient teacher. 

At present this is not overly important. But it is not an 
altogether improbable contingency that this war will last 
for some time. In that case the rising wage scale produced 
by inflation and the withdrawal of man power from industry, 
might well produce such a situation as above described. It 
is worth bearing in mind. 

te 

“Prepare now for peace” is a current slogan. In this con- 
nection teachers can render Canada a real service right in 
the classroom. If you have interpreted your Social Studies 
correctly, then you are familiar with the invariable after- 
math of war. Broadly speaking, the attributes of a post-war 
world are political reaction, intolerance, economic retrogres- 
sion, disillusionment, bitterness, and hysteria. There are a 
few others. None of them has any place in our country. 

You can’t prevent these things from happening. It 
might be possible to keep them from having too great an 
influence on the next generation. A child that has been 
trained to expect a certain reaction will be better prepared 
for it when it happens. One way and another, most of us 
suffered from the post-war twenties. It wouldn’t be quite 
fair to let in your graduates for the post-war forties 
(or fifties) without a few well chosen words. 

There might well be peace in their time. Who knows? 

a a 

Incidentally, you have a priceless opportunity to build 
yourself a reputation as a sage by forecasting a few of these 
inevitable happenings. It doesn’t matter greatly if you can’t 
figure them out yourself. Consult any good writer on, say, 
the Second Punic War or Post-Napoleonic England. 

* ed * 

At least the age-old problem of motivating history—lI beg 
your pardon, social studies—has been solved. I don’t suppose 
it has ever before been so easy to interest the adolescent 
youngster in relatively obscure countries like Finland, Spain 
and Ethiopia, to make no mention of Gran Chaco, interior 
China and nearly every other place you could think of. You 
ean really go to town on the economic geography of these 
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places. Besides, gathering material is so much easier when 
half of the best writers in the world are busy dishing it up. 

On this same subject of economic geography, I have a 
sneaking nostalgia for the old Grade XI course. Remem- 
ber Geography I? In those days the average student knew 
where most of the world’s important raw materials came 
from. Now it’s hard to find one that can draw an accurate 
map of the Great Lakes. Of course the Grade IX course 
calls for a review of world geography: the only trouble being 
that an efficient review (it is new work entirely to most 
rural students) will take a couple of months. Ah yes, the 
old time element. 

- pis eh 

Several teachers have remarked on the absence of any 
adequate treatment of South America in our schools. Y’know 
the northern part of that continent is one of the last great 
frontiers, of an economic and strategic importance, that give 
Uncle Sam considerable food for thought. Yet we are still 
content to let it go with a vague reference to Jamaica—rum, 
sugar, molasses, bananas and cocoa. 


You could say much the same about Central Africa and 

a few other corners of our planet. 
cS * * 

I sometimes wonder if much of the admittedly valid 
criticism of the old course could not be laid to the manner 
in which it was taught. Now I remember ploughing through 
the old History 2 course, an ersatz bill of fare if there ever 
was one. Yet I recall that it was taught to me in such a way 
that I finished up, with considerable knowledge of the social 
history of Britain. 

When I look at those sections of the Grade Nine course 
which overlap the Mowat text, I can never feel that the 
change has been so revolutionary after all. I sometimes 
wonder if good teachers were not covering much of this 
material years before the new course came out. I wonder, too, 
if any change is ever quite so revolutionary as would appear 
on the surface. 

That brings one back to the question of what does con- 
stitute rea] progress. 

The foregoing is not to be taken as criticism, merely a 
reminder that a revised course of study is not necessarily a 
substitute for a high standard of professional skill. 

. * @ 

“So much for idle gossip, how 

It steals the time.” 

Did you ever run into the old chestnut about the canni- 
bals and the missionaries? It is good diversion. 

It seems that in the course of mundane happenings, three 
missionaries and three cannibals, journeying together through 
a tropical forest, found it necessary to cross a wide river. It 
was too wide to swim and so forth. They had however a boat 
which would hold two. Now each of the three missionaries 
could row, and one particular cannibal could row. The prob- 
lem is to get the six of them across the river; the proviso 
being that if, at any time, on either bank of the river, the 
cannibals should be in the majority, they would kill and eat 
the good clerics. : 

There isn’t any catch to this, and it can be done. If you 
can solve it in fifteen minutes you are supposed to have a 
reasonably good cranium. 

J. B. 





TEACHERS! 
See the HERMES BABY PORTABLE TYPEWRITER--the 
smallest portable manufactured 


Calgary Typewriter & Office Supply Co. 
237 Seventh Ave. W. Phone M3425, CALGARY 
Agents for Royal, Remington and Hermes 
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Edited by JOHN LIEBE, Ph.D., General Shop Instructor, Lethbridge 


Shop Objectives and Ways and Means 
to Reach Them 


N. J. CAMERON, General Shop Instructor, Drumheller 


HERE is nothing more important in any line of education 
7 than for each instructor to have fixed very clearly in 
his own mind definite goals towards which every en- 
deavor will lead. He must so acquaint himself with these 
that never for a moment are those goals lost to sight. It is 
not sufficient to read vaguely over objectives as outlined by 
some authority; each teacher must have a set of objectives 
which he or she is able to accept and work toward. Often 
in enterprise work both in the shop and in the class room the 
worth while aims are lost sight of and all the energies are 
devoted towards the making of some trifling little object 
which may be shown to the overseer and visitors. However, 
any of these little objects may have served a very useful 
purpose providing the task has been approached in a proper 
manner. 

The views outlined in this article are ones that were 
consolidated largely from a summer school course called 
“Educational and Job Analysis’. Hearing that much of the 
course was to deal with “objectives” I enrolled with small 
enthusiasm, but I can now state that it proved one of the 
most valuable teaching courses I ever attended. Our most 
excellent instructor outlined the scope of the course as he saw 
it, somewhat as follows: “Within the next three weeks our 
work falls into two main divisions; we must first set up our 
objectives for the workshop, and secondly we are to analyse 
jobs with the view of finding out whether our objectives can 
be realized through these means. There have been volumes 
written on ‘objectives’ and they will always be a con- 
troversial issue—however, what you are now to do is to 
set forth very definitely the objectives which you are 
prepared to work towards in your shop. I will not quarrel 
with you about them—but you must be prepared to have 
your objectives and to find definite ways and means to 
reach them. And when any of you can demonstrate to me 
that you have put some real thought on these matters you 
will have earned your pass in this course.” 

I became intensely interested and for the ensuing three 
weeks I did put forth a real effort to the task. The following 
points briefly outline the work undertaken. 


(1) Drew up objectives for general education. 
(2) Tested these objectives regarding: 
(a) possibility of attainment; 
(b) possibility of measurement; 
(c) possibility of presentation; 
(d) relative importance; 
(e) limitations of circumstances, etc. 
(3) Outlined tests or screens to sift out objectives suit- 
able for the shop. 
(4) Analysed motivations and studied how to use them. 
(5) Analysed objectives to see if they could lead to 
shop enterprises. 
(6) Conversely analysed jobs to see if they could lead 
to the objectives. 


As a result of this work certain conclusions became fairly 
well formulated; conclusions which in many cases com- 
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pletely altered my approach to many problems. In concluding 
I wish to state some of the findings with the purpose of having 
criticisms pro and con from my fellow workers. 


1. The outstanding objective in General Shop Work is 
not mechanical skills and knowledge but good attitudes, 
and correct approaches to problems. 


2. Shop Work provides a strong motivation for boys by 
means of which we can educate them to the desired 
goals. 


3. The most effective coercion to any line of endeavor is 
the force resulting from strong “interest” in the task. 


4. That practically any strong interest can be utilized 
to lead a student on to an educational goal. 


ou 


That a shop in which each pupil was working on a 
problem which interests him keenly would contain the 
greatest possible chance for educational endeavor. 


6. Care must be taken to see that the boy’s interest in 
shop work is not destroyed through monotony, note 
making, disciplinary measures, etc. Otherwise shop 
loses its chief advantage over the class room. 

7. That the test of all subject matter should be “Does it 
lead on to a worth-while objective?” 

8. That recognition of all work and progress is very, very 
essential. 

9. That the natural interest which all young boys have 
upon attending the shop during the first year can be 
utilized to teach fundamental tool manipulation, 
routine, etc., without interfering with the essential 
interest in shop work. 

10. That the boys’ objectives are usually very much dif- 
ferent from tthose of the teacher. Keep your objectives 
in the back of your mind, deal openly with his, and 
through his try to reach yours. 


Contributions and comments are welcome. 


Write to— 


DR. JOHN LIEBE, 
1264 Third Ave. S., Lethbridge, Alta. 





BACKGROUND TO THE NEWS 


The CBC presents a series of International Commentaries 
and Reviews of the News. 


SUNDAYS 1:00-1:15 p.m. E.S.T.—Old Country Mail, talks 
by R. S. Lambert, from Toronto. 


SUNDAYS 6:30-6:45 p.m. E.S.T.—The World Today, re- 
views of the week’s news. 

WEDNESDAYS 10:30-10:45 p.m. E.S.T.—The Mid-Week 
Commentary. 

SATURDAYS 7:45-8:00 p.m. E.S.T.—United States Today, 
talks by R. G. Swing, from New York (fortnightly) 
SATURDAYS 7:45-8:00 p.m. E.S.T.—Topical Commen- 

taries (fortnightly). 
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ber, the teacher of Division II will find that he has 

one, two, or three groups of readers in the Division. The 
whole group may be satisfactory in all the reading skills; 
the whole group may be unsatisfactory in one or more 
skills; or, as will most commonly be the case, the Division 
will fall into two groups: those whose reading habits are 
at, or above the standard required: the Good Readers; and 
those who fall below the standard: the Hospital class. Of this 
group, the majority will be boys and girls who can read, but 
who are deficient in one or more of the skills: eye move- 
ment, word recognition, word attack, phrase reading, com- 
prehension, etc. A few pupils in the group may have serious 
deficiencies. 


A' a result of the survey suggested in the January num- 


A pupil who has a serious deficiency in reading is one 
who cannot properly be said to read at all. Because of some 
physical, mental, or emotional] incapacity, or inhibition, he 
has not learned, apparently cannot learn, to read. Such a 
pupil should be dealt with individually. His deficiency may be 
obvious; if not, the teacher should test him in every way he 
can think of, trying to diagnose his case. When he has done 
so, the obstacle itself will usually suggest the means required 
to overcome it. The difficulty being recognized and allowed 
for, the teacher will generally find that the simplest way is 
to treat the pupil as a beginner and teach him to read all 
over again. 


Poor eyesight, hearing, general health, or intelligence 
are obvious causes of reading disability and each suggests the 
methods required to deal with it. Free treatment and glasses 
will be supplied by the Institute for the Blind, the Court 
House, Edmonton, to children with less than three tenths 
vision, if the parents cannot pay for the service. Where the 
vision is better than three tenths and the parents cannot 
pay, the teacher should apply for help to some public or- 
ganization or charitable individual in the district. Children 
with dull hearing require additional speech training lessons 
taken individually. Many of them improve merely as a 
result of individual lessons in reading; they hear better 
when alone, group work confusing them. For beginning work 
in reading with the dull of hearing use pictorial] methods 
as much as possible, associating words, phrases and sentences 
with pictures and objects. The methods used with the foreign- 
born are often equally effective with the dull of hearing. 
Poor general health resulting from malnutrition, poor cloth- 
ing, insufficient rest and sleep, infected tonsils, adenoids, the 
toxins resulting from measles, mumps, scarlet fever, etc., 
is a common cause of serious deficiency in reading. In such 
cases, a general check up at the nearest clinic, or by a doctor, 
is the first step to take. The teacher should try to have this 
done and supervise the follow-up treatment as well as he 
can. Improvement in reading will follow improvement in 
health. Poor intelligence is generally obvious to the teacher, 
but he should when possible check his surmise by administer- 
ing an intelligence test. The 1.Q. of such a pupil will indicate 
to the teacher, how much progress he may expect. High 
grade cases advance to the Intermediate school level and 
less able pupils to the Division II level by being allowed to 
progress slowly, spending two or three times as long upon 
‘each stage as do normal pupils. With pupils of poor intelli- 
gence, pictorial and kinesthetic methods of teaching to read 
are advised. 


Aside from these obvious deficiencies, the survey will 
sometimes reveal a pupil with no such common cause for 
his disability in reading. He is physically, mentally, emotion- 
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ally normal, but he cannot read at all, or cannot read well; 
he is above average in other subjects but he cannot read. 
Such pupils have good futures in prospect, are potential 
leaders; it is, therefore, extremely important that the teacher 
should discover the cause of the disability and remedy it. He 
must test and try in every way he can think of to discover 
the cause. If the pupil is old enough, explain the purpose of 
the tests given and enlist his co-operation. He may himself 
be able to throw some light on the matter, or discussion may 
give the teacher a lead. Use Gray’s oral reading test and study 
both the pupil’s general method of procedure, and the details 
of his attack upon the printed page. Does he know that he 
should get meaning from it? Does he know that he must fuse 
word meanings into group meanings? Does he know how to 
get the meaning from the context? Does he know the sounds 
and can he blend them into words? Does he reverse, omit, 
add, substitute, or repeat sounds or words? Has he any of 
the symptoms of confused dominance? Has he nervous re- 
actions as a result of his own consciousness of his disability: 
do the letters and words blur, or the line shift before his 
eyes; does he get the first syllable of a word, or the first 
word or two of a sentence and then guess the rest of it, leap- 
ing wildly from one part of the page to the next, trying a 
bit here and a bit there? Does he grow pale, tremble, per- 
spire when he tries to read? Is he convinced that he cannot 
learn to read, and determined that he will not try? Has he 
some odd misapprehension about reading or any part of it? 
A clever boy in Grade four in Edmonton was found recently 
to believe that all vowels are silent letters. How he got the 
idea no one could imagine, but he had it. Naturally, words 
made up wholly of consonants were little like those he heard 
and used in speech. This made recognition difficult, or im- 
possible. Taught to sound and blend the vowels properly he 
learned to read satisfactorily in less than two weeks. Once 
the disability has been discovered and removed, pupils of 
this type do frequently learn almost at once to read satis- 
factorily. With others, however, the remedial process is slow. 
Teacher and pupil together must be patient and persistenf. 
Use the type of perception drills recommended for beginners 
and the remedial exercises described in the December num- 
ber, page 28. ' 

The majority of the poor readers will, however, be nor- 
mal cases. They can read, but not quite well enough. They 
read slowly and with poor comprehension because they lack 
facility in one, or more than one, of the separate skills of 
reading. The teacher’s procedure here is simple. He should 
plan a course of training for his group in each of the faulty 
skills in turn. Take first vocalization. If the test has shown 
the pupils to be vocalizers, give a fortnightly or daily practice 
in reading silently with some object between the teeth. Re- 
mind them also to separate the teeth when they are engaged 
in free reading. At the end of the two weeks, test the group 
again for speed, show the pupils their new scores, pointing 
out the gain in speéd. After this, it should be sufficient to 
require the pupils to part their teeth during all reading 
exercises and frequently to remind them to do so in their 
private reading. If they understand the value of the practice 
and if the object used is accessible and not uncomfortable, 
they soon remember of themselves to use it. 

Next, spend six weeks or two months on the improvement 
of the pupil’s eye movements. Assign partners and use first 
the cross, or spot, card (for description see December number 
of The A.T.A. Magazine, page 26). From one to three weeks 
practice with each of the three eye movement cards in turn: 
the cross, the single word and the phrase card, should train 
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the pupil to use a rhythmic eye movement making three or 
four fixations per line. These three card exercises may be 
followed by a fortnights’ training in which the pupil uses, 
each day, a card upon which has been printed a very 
simple story. A new story should be provided every day, but 
one story card is enough as the pupils can use it in turn. 
The story card should be used in the same way as the other 
cards: that is, the pupil should read it while his partner watch- 
es his eye movements in a mirror. If he makes more than three 
fixations in any line, or makes a noticeable regression, he 
must return to the beginning of the card and start again. He 
has not completed the exercise unti] he has read the card 
from beginning to end without an extra fixation, or regres- 
sion. 


Following the story card exercise, the pupils should 
begin practice, using three fixations per line to read a very 
easy book. An attractive and properly graded second reader 
is the best type for the purpose. Primers and First Readers 
are easier, but have larger print and irregular line spacing. 
In eye movement practice the pupil must read the book with 
the same rhythmic, three-fixations-per-line movement that he 
used in reading his practice cards. At first he will not get 
much sense. He should not worry about that, however, but 
keep rigidly to the correct eye movement and pick up what 
sense he can. When he has completed a page he may read it 
in the same way again and again, trying to gather the sense. 
Three or four readings will usually give him the gist of the 
story and he may then proceed to read the next page in the 
same way and so to the end of the story when each member 
may tell what he made out of it, each supplementing the 
other. Or, the teacher may give objective test type ques- 
tions to be answered at the end of each story. These enable 
him to note the progress made in getting sense from three 
fixation reading, as the pupils work through story after story. 
Lessons should be 10” or 15” long and be given twice a day 
if possible. As soon as the pupils are able to get good sense 
from one grade of reading matter, they should set to work 
upon a slightly more difficult type and so continue until they 
can read the material normal for their Division using three 
fixations per line and with fair comprehension. 

While the eye movement drills are in progress, phrase 
reading practice may also be given but at a separate time. 
(For description of the phrase card see The A.T.A. Magazine, 
December Number, page 27). Re-reading easy stories and 
eye-ful reading, described on the above page, should also 
be practised to develop the habit of reading not in single 
words but in word groups. In all such exercises, the pupils 
should be reminded to practise with the teeth separated to 
prevent vocalization. 

When the group’s eye movements and phrase reading 
are pretty satisfactory, reduce these drills to three, then to 
two, and then one day a week, substituting vocabulary ex- 
ercises upon the other days. Plan to spend three or four weeks 
in improving the reading vocabulary of the Hospital class, 
without altogether discontinuing the eye movement drills. A 
reasonably extensive reading vocabulary is basic to the devel- 
opment: of good comprehension. Many adults, as well as 
many school children, read with poor comprehension, largely 
from the lack of vocabulary. Vocabulary building exercises 
are, therefore, very important for the poor reader. The best 
of all vocabulary exercises is wide reading, but the fact that 
he is a slow and poor reader partly prevents the hospital 
class pupil] from profiting by this source of new words. In 
addition to all the training lessons given for the improvement 
of the separate skills, the hospital class will, however, be 
spending the same time as the other groups in the Directed 
Reading Lesson and in Free Reading. As their facility in the 
separate skills and in reading speed improves, the poor 
readers read more and more books and so increase their 
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vocabularies in the natural way. The enterprises being 
carried on in all modern schools are also a fertile source of 
new words to pupils. Most enterprise teachers make lists of 
the words that come up in each enterprise. In order to carry 
on their work the pupils need to know the pronunciation, 
the meaning, and often the spelling of these words. The 
books they read to collect information for their enterprises 
also supply many new and useful words. In addition to these 
natural additions to the pupil’s vocabulary, the teacher, during 
the special period devoted to vocabulary building, will wish 
to use a definite battery of exercises adapted for the purpose 
of increasing the number of words the pupils know and use. 
These exercises should include both the teaching of new 
words and their meanings and also the enrichment of the 
meanings of known words by comment upon their meanings, 
pictures illustrating them, stories about them, discussion of 
their correct use. In addition to the class exercises in vo- 
cabulary building, there are a great many interesting, even 
amusing, and profitable seat work exercises that may be 
given for this purpose. The following are recommended: 


1. A list of simple words the meanings of which the 
pupils are asked to write out in simple sentences: e.g., “A 
hangar is a shelter for airplanes.” 

2. A list of slightly more difficult words which they may 
be asked to use in sentences. 

3. A list of words for which they give the opposites. 

4. Collect pairs of words having the same sound, but a 
different spelling. 

5. Lists of words for which they write plurals, masculine 
or feminine forms; for which they write the comparative and 
superlative forms. 

6. A list of nouns to which they attach suitable adjec- 
tives; or verbs to which are attached suitable adverbs. 

7. Lists of nouns naming objects, animals, sounds, colors, 
etc.; or verbs expressing different types of action. 

8. Building new words from roots by adding prefixes and 
suffixes. ; 

9. Making and finding out the meaning of lists of words 
with the same prefix, or suffix. 

10. Collecting lists of common English words derived 
from foreign languages. 

11. Making of lists of words that are used in arithmetic, 
geography, science, health, art, music, handicrafts. 

12. The classification of groups of words under headings 
that suggest their meanings: animals, food, aviation, etc. 

13. The collecting of lists of rhyming words. Words with 
beautiful sounds. 

14, Lists of new words contributed by individuals from 
their reading. 

15. Exercises in making out the meaning of unknown 
words from the context. This may be great fun. 


Many exercises of this type may be found in Learning to 
Speak and Write, Book II, and in copies of the older type 
of composition text. 


The reading article in the March number will deal with 
the treatment of the Good Readers of Division II, and the 
improvement of comprehension. 
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LOCAL NEWS and Local Meetings 


ELK POINT 
Next meeting—Feb. 24, Elk Point School. 


ANDREW 


On November 24, the members of the An- 
drew A.T.A. Sub-local met jointly with the 
Willingdon Sub-local at the Czahar school. 

The president dealt with the correspondence 
frem the office, dealing with the report of the 
Salary Committee, the A.T.A. Library and 
salary schedules in the province. The meeting 
was then turned over to Mr. P. Huculak, who 
gave an interesting review of “Mein Kampf’, 
emphasizing the sections which bear on the 
present situation. Mr. Hushlak followed 
with a very interesting and informative talk 


on photography. Following closely, the review 
of “Mein Kampf” Mr. Kunelius of Willingdon 
gave his impressions gathered on a trip through 
Germany and Central Europe. The meeting was 
well climaxed by a dance and a very elaborate 
lunch provided by the teachers ot the Czahar 
and Zhoda schools. 


The Andrew Sub-local met on January 20, 
at the Andrew school. Mr. W. Kostash of Hairy 
Hill was our guest speaker and presented a 
very interesting and timely talk on ‘Modern 
Dictators”. Miss B. Bailey gave a talk on the 
Art of Thinking and Miss A. Owsher gave a 
book review of Nichols’ book, “The Fool Hath 
Said”. Members were asked to send their res- 
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olutions to the Sub-local or to the local secre- 
tary at the earliest possible date. Suggestions 
for nominations will be discussed at the next 
meeting. This Sub-local will meet again on 
February 17 at 3 o’clock at the Andrew school. 
BELLIS 


The teachers of the Bellis Sub-local met -in 
Yuma school on December Ist for their regular 
monthly meeting. After the usual business was 
wound up, Mr. P. Poohkey brought forth some 
valuable information concerning our proposed 
project, the travelling music library. Mr. J. M. 
Repka delivered a very interesting address and 
led the discussion on the subject of Teaching 
Music in the Primary Grades. 


BEZANSON 


The Bezanson Sub-local held their regular 
monthly meeting at Lindsay High School on 
January 6th. During the afternoon, Mr. H. B. 
Carrico, President, gave an interesting talk on 
the book, “Reading Readiness”. The meeting 
then listened and enjoyed the radio talk by Mr. 
Mel. Fowler of Grande Prairie on Oral Reading 
Tests. Following this the meeting was open for 
discussion on Classroom Games and Circulating 
Libraries. It was decided each person should 
contribute something towards the welfare of 
each meeting. The meeting adjourned and the 
afternoon was brougkt to a close with a deli- 
cious lunch served by Miss Florence Smith. 


BRETON 


The regular meeting of the Breton Sub-local 
was held at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Stevens 
on January 6th. After the main business of the 
meeting was discussed, it was decided to ob- 
tain several books from the A.T.A. Library. A 
discussion of one of these books is to be the 
programme for the next meeting wkich will be 
held in Breton on the 10th of February. The 
meeting was concluded after a delicious lunch 
was served by Mrs. Stevens. 


BYEMOOR-ENDIANG 


This Sub-local held its meeting on November 
25th in the Endiang school with Miss B. New- 
ton presiding. After roll call the minutes were 
read and adopted. Mr. Stevens gave a report 
on the Educational Films which were shown at 
Byemoor and Endiang. A total of two hun- 
dred and ten children and fourteen teachers 
were in attendance. Expenses were defrayed by 
the Castor Divisional Board. Mr. R. Butter- 
field gave a brief account of the Teachers’ Re- 
tirement Fund and led a discussion about Fes- 
tival work and Field Days. After the adjourn- 
ment of the meeting the teachers and visitors 
partook of lunch served in the local restaurant. 

2 * 7 


On December 16 members of the Byemoor- 
Endiang Sub-local met in the Byemoor Senior 
room with Miss Bertha Newton presiding. Messrs 
D. Stevens and F. Willis were appointed to pro- 
cure pictures of the schools in this district. 
The expense of films and developing of them 
is to be met by the Sub-local. The councillor, 
Miss L. Peacock, gave a report of the Exec- 
utive meeting held at Castor on December 9. 
At this meeting it was decided to hold a Musical 
and Dramatic Festival in each Sub-local with 
all finals competing at Castor. Report of the 
meeting of the Salary Schedule Committee was 
given by Miss Newton. At the close of the 
business meeting lunch was served and a lively 
discussion of “Teaching Language in Divisions 
IT and TI” was much enjoyed. 

. * * 

The first meeting of the New Year was held 
on January 13, in the Endiang Senior Room. 
The main item of business was that of planning 
and preparing for the Musical and Dramatic 
Festival. It was decided to solicit for more 
cups and trophies. Lunch was served and a 
Round Table discussion of “Remedial Reading” 
proved both interesting and helpful. 


CALMAR 


The regular meeting of the Calmar Sub-local 
was held in the United Church on January 18. 
Tke minutes of the last meeting were read and 
adopted. We were glad to welcome a new mem- 
ber. Discussion concerning the Retirement Fund 
was raised. Those present were of the general 
opinion that some of the recommendations al- 
ready outlined should be changed according to 
the wishes of the majority. Due to the fact 
that we weren’t well enough posted on the mat- 
ter it was decided that our secretary, Miss H. 
Erickson should contact the Pension Board for 
more information and leave it for discussion 
at our next meeting. Mr. E. Westling brought 
up the subject of Writing in Divisions I and 
II for discussion. He was of the general opinion 
that there should be some correlation between 
Oral Work and Written Work. In regard to 
teachers’ salaries we felt that every teacher 
should co-operate with kis Sub-local whole- 
heartedly in the hope of reducing or eliminat- 
ing entirely the 10 per cent cut in view of the 
increased cost of living. Owing to the great 
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number absent the result was a motion to the 
effect that the matter be left for discussion at 
our next meeting. It was decided to have our 
next regular meeting on Tuesday, February 20 
at 8:30 p.m. and all meetings tkereafter on 
the third Tuesday of each month. The next 
meeting will take the form of a Social evening, 
entertainment to be arranged by Miss H. Erick- 
son and Miss V. Gill. A lunch committee was 
also appointed with Miss H. Erickson, Miss V. 
Gill and C. Pyrez responsible. All teachers are 
urgently requested to be in attendance at our 
next meeting. 


CAMROSE 


An executive meeting of the Camrose A.T.A. 
local was held on January 13 with Mr. Lynn 
Hall, of Big Valley, the Geograpl.ical represent- 
ative, present. The allocation of funds to Sub- 
locals and the possibility of having more active 
Sub-locals was discussed. It was decided to 
pay all transportation expenses. Mr. Hall then 
discussed the plans for a joint meeting of rep- 
resentatives of all Central Alberta locals in 
Camrose on February 10 to obtain more unity 
of action at the Easter Convention and in re- 
gard to Salary Schedule negotiations. 

* * * 


The members of the Camrose Sub-local met 
in the High School Auditorium on January 9. 
The minutes of the last meeting were read and 
approved and a general discussion ensued re- 
specting possible attractions for future meet- 
ings. It was decided that Mr. E. Schonning, 
New Norway school teacher, would be asked 
to speak at the next meeting to be held Feb- 
ruary 13. 


CLARESHOLM 


The January meeting of the Claresholm 
A.T.A. Sub-local was held on January 13 at the 
Claresholm school. After the adoption of the 
minutes of the last meeting, the question of 
pensions was discussed. It was decided that 
delegates to the Easter convention should re- 
ceive instruction regarding the opinions of local 
teachers concerning these pensions. Mr. H 
Coutts was elected to represent the teachers on 
the Library Board. Mrs. Frogge gave an inter- 
esting review on Nora Waln’s novel “Reaching 
for tke Stars”. Miss Doris Peterson discussed 
the question of Extra-Curricular activities in 
Rural schools. To complete the group of very 
interesting talks, Mr. Coults gave an informa- 
tive talk on effective organization of High 
School Social Studies. Following the adjoura- 
ment of the business meeting a !unch was served 
to the assembled teachers. 


CONFLUENCE 
‘ 


The first meeting of the New Year was Leld 
in Rocky Mountain House school on January 6. 
This meeting was given over entirely to a dis- 
cussion on tests, helps, exercises and drills in 
connection with reading. A list of questions 
was outlined in preparation for February’: meet- 
ing when Inspector Ross will again address the 
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CORONATION 


The first meeting of the Coronation Sub- 
local for the Fall term was held at the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. R. Butterfield on November 18. 
After the adoption of the minutes the follow- 
ing officers were elected: President, Mr. W. 
Ekman; Vice-President, Miss D. Fleming; Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Miss P. Mayhew; Press Cor- 
respondent, Miss M. Connelly; Councillor, Mr. 
R. Butterfield. It was decided to hold the 
meetings the first Saturday of each month. 
Teachers are to be notified each month by 
postcard. An interesting book review of “The 
Rains Came” was then given by Miss Fleming. 
The meeting adjourned and an enjoyable lunch 
was served by the hostess. 

The January meeting was held at the home 
of Miss R. e. A motion to combine the 
office of press correspondent with that of Sec- 
retary was carried. Suggestions for improving 
the Salary Schedules were given also plays suit- 
able for a Dramatic Festival were discussed. 
Mr. McAuley led a very lively and interesting 
discussion on School Discipline after which the 
meeting adjourned. Games were played, fol- 
lowed by a dainty lunch served by the hostess. 


CREMONA 


A fine representative group of teachers ga- 
thered in Cremona on January 26th for the 
purpose of organizing a Sub-local. The follow- 
ing were chosen as this year’s executive. 

President, Mr R. Reid, Atkins High School; 
Vice-President and Councillor, Mr. R. Lyons, 
Elmwood; Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. J. Bird, 
Byron; Press Correspondent, Miss June Smith, 
Atkins Public School. The secretary was instruc- 
ted to obtain information from the Olds local 
regarding the financing of our Sub-local. Future 
meetings will be held on the last Friday in 
every month at 8 o’clock. The next meeting, 
February 23, will be held at the home of Mrs. 
J. Bird in Cremona. There will be a display of 
Enterprise work from Division II. All teachers 
in the Cremona district who do not belong to a 
Sub-local kindly make an effort to attend. 


DONALDA-RED WILLOW 


The second meeting of the Donalda Sub-local 
was held in Red Willow on December 11 at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. S. Paulson. Mr. R. Kerr 
presided. After a short but efficient business 
meeting contests were provided for amusement 
by Miss Armstrong, programme convener for 
Red Willow. Lunch followed. 


EGREMONT 


A meeting of the Egremont Sub-local was 
Leld on December 7 at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Chrapko. The main topic of discussion was 
the Christmas concert on which some very use- 
ful ideas were exchanged. Informal discussions 
followed oa Social Studies and Reading. It was 
decided that Mr. I. Hughes would lead a discus- 
sion on Art at the next meeting. Following the 
meeting a delicious lunch was served by Mrs. 
Chrapko. 


ERSKINE 


Tke January meeting of the Erskine Sub-local 
was held at Whetsel School on January 12. 
The main business was the planning of the 
concert to be held January 19. This concert to 
consist of items presented by each school in 
the Sub-local. The old topic of Salary Sched- 
ules was again brought up. Much discussion 
and comparison resulted from the schedules 
sent out by the Head Office of the A.T.A. Dur- 
ing the course of the meeting a delegate was 
nominated to the Local executive. Following the 
adjournment of the meeting Miss McGladrie 
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provided some very interesting contests. Later 
a very tasty lunch was served in Miss McGlad- 
rie’s teacherage. The next meeting is to be held 
February 16 at Nevis, where the teachers will 
be the guests of Mr. and Mrs. Pearson. 


GLENDON 


Glendon Sub-local held their meeting at the 
kome of Mr. A. Shandro of Beacon, on January 
13. General discussions followed. Mr. A Shandro 
promised to give us a talk on some Health Re- 
search, or his “hobby” as he called it. Mr. N. 
Karateew will present to us an account on “In- 
ternational Affairs” at the next meeting. 


GRANDE PRAIRIE 


The regular monthly meeting of the Grande 
Prairie Sub-local A.T.A. took place in the 
Grande Prairie high school on January 6. The 
meeting opened with a talk by the president, 
Mr. J. M. Tracy on “Salary Conditions Among 
Teachers of the Dominion”. The members of the 
Sub-local then tuned-in on Station CFGP to 
listen to an outline on the use of Gray’s Oral 
Reading tests by Mr. W. T. Mel Fowler. Tke 
business of the day included a request that 
teachers of the district contribute to the A.T.A. 
corner. These contributions should be sent to 
Mr. J. M. Tracy, Miss R. Dobson or to Mr. G. 
Freebury, who will see to the publication of 
acceptable articles. 


HAIRY HILL 


The Hairy Hill Sub-local members held their 
meeting on January 20 at the Prutk school. 
Several resolutions for the A.G.M. were drawn 
up. Miss Smolyk gave a report on the work of 
the Festival Committee which is planning a 
programme for the Festival to be held at Myr- 
nam. The next item considered was the revision 
of the Salary Schedule of the Two Hills Sckool 
Division. No definite decision could be arrived 
at. ‘Mr. Shavchook, the group leader in the 
Remedial Reading Programme, stressed that 
testing pupils for their weaknesses is futile un- 
less remedial instruction follows. Several mem- 
bers were chosen to report on their remedial 
work at the next meeting. The councillor was 
instructed to nominate a candidate for the North 
Eastern Alberta Representative. At the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Petruk and Mr. Taschuk a 
lunch was served. 


HINES CREEK 


The second meeting of the Hines Creek Sub- 
local was held on January 13. Mr. R. Sproul, 
president, was in charge. Spelling in the Grades 
was the topic for discussion, led by Mr. T. 
Wacowich. Mr. R. Sproul will prepare a discus- 
sion on Enterprise for the next meeting. Re- 
freshments were served after tke meting had 
adjourned. 


HOLDEN 

The Holden Sub-local held a meeting in the 
Holden School on January 13. Mr. Lynn G. Hall 
of Big Valley, the Central Alberta District 
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was present. He expressed his 
desire to call a meeting of representatives 
from the ten Locals in his territory, to be 
held in Camrose, on February 10. Mr. R. Stauf- 
fer and Mr. J. Hemphill were appointed dele- 
gates to represent the Holden Local. Some time 
was spent on discussion of Teackers’ Pensions, 
Resolutions for the Annual General Meeting, 
and the 1940 Convention to be held in Calgary, 
concerning which Mr. Hall provided interesting 
information. 


Representative 


INNISFAIL WEST 


The annual meeting of the Innisfail West Sub- 
local was held at the home of Mr. and Mrs. H. 
Fleischmann on December 8. Last year’s officers 
were all re-elected. Our President, Mr. Sloan, 
outlined briefly some suggestions regarding a 
teachers’ reference library. Tke idea was wel- 
comed by the teachers present. We were also 
informed that our Supervisor, Mr. Ross, wishes 
to meet with the teachers of the various parts 
of the Division, for informal round table dis- 
cussions about once per month. It was decided 
that tke teachers of the Sub-local be invited to 
Dickson School for the first such discussion on 
a date convenient to Mr. Ross, and that the 
subject taken up for discussion be Reading in 
Division I. The regular meeting of the Sub- 
local will follow the discussion period. We had 
the pleasure of welcoming a new member in 
our Sub-local in the person of Mr. Coleman of 
Crammond Scl.ool. After the adjournment of the 
meeting, Mr. Sloan played host and served an 
exquisitely prepared lunch. 


LAC STE. ANNE 


A meeting of the Executive and Salary Sched- 
ule Committee of the Lac Ste. Anne local was 
held at South Cherhill School January 6. The 
teachers who recently conferred with the Div- 
isional Board at Sangudo, and the officials of 
the Department at Edmonton, gave their report. 
Plans for reaching an agreement with the Div- 
isional Board regarding a salary schedule for 
1940 were discussed. Another meeting will be 
held in the near future to decide on the course 
of action to be followed. 


LETHBRIDGE 


The Lethbridge District Local of the A.T.A. 
held a meeting on January 13 at the Marquis 
Hotel with the President, Mr. A. Simcoe, in the 
chair. The Secretary, Mr. L. Medd, read the 
minutes of the meeting held at the Lethbridge 
convention. Arrangements were made for pay- 
ments to be made to the Sub-locals. Councillors 
were asked to be prepared to present resolutions, 
nominations and names of delegates for the 


The Birks’ touch by skilled 
designers and craftsmen gives 
our Diamond Engagement 
Rings that added elusive 
beauty by which Birks rings 
are different from all others. 


Mounted in 14kt. and 18kt. 
natural and white gold 75.00 


Annual General Meeting. The meeting adjourned 
to meet at the same place at 1:30 p.m. on Feb- 
ruary 10th. The Negotiation Committee held a 
meeting at the close of the Local meeting. 


LETHBRIDGE NORTHERN 


The Lethbridge Northern Sub-local met for 
its first meeting of the New Year at Iron 
Springs on January 4. The minutes of the pre- 
vious meeting were read and a statement of the 
financial standing given. The major portion of 
the business was concerned with a discussion of 
festival work. Committees were appointed to 
make plans and suggestions to present at the 
next meeting. Following this a social hour was 
enjoyed during which lunch was served by the 
Iron Springs staff. 


NAMAO 


Four meetings of this Sub-local kave been 
held this term all at the A.T.A. office on the 
second Saturday of each month. The following 
officers have been elected: President, Mr. A. 
Brimacombe; Vice-President, Mr. A. Laube; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Margaret Gilbert; 
Councillor, Mrs. J. Belton; Press Representative, 
Miss Alice Robins. Our Superintendent, Mr. 
Scott was present at the January meeting. Mr. 
Scott gave a most practical and informational 
talk on “Teaching Reading in All the Grades”. 
At tkis meeting Mr. Scott suggested tests 
that were available in Reading and English. It 
was decided to hold a special meeting on Janu- 
ary 27 to talk over these tests. At the Feb- 
ruary meeting, Dr. LaZerte, Director of the 
School of Education is to speak on Intelligence 
Testing. 


OLDS 


The regular meeting of the Olds Sub-local 
was held in the Olds school on January 13. 
After the transaction of the regular business 
an excellent talk on “Art” was given by Miss 
Kendrick of Didsbury. The talk was illustra- 
ted by a beautiful display of work from her 
school. An invitation to the Olds teachers to 
meet with the Didsbury local was accepted. 
This meeting will be held February 10. Lunch 
was then served. 


ONOWAY 


The monthly meeting of the Onoway Sub- 
local was held in the Beaupre School on Janu- 
ary 18. The meeting opened at 2:30 p.m., Mr. 
Beales presiding. Further business in connec- 
tion with the Musical Festival was discussed. 
A dance will be held in the Community Hall 
on February 9. Intelligence and Reading Tests 
were distributed to the members present. The 
meeting adjourned at 5:15 p.m. 


BIRKS DIAMONDS ARE MORE BRILLIANT 


CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


314 8th Avenue West 


Calgary, Alberta 


@ Professional Directory @ 


Office Phone Residence Phone 
26333 31707 


E. S. ALLIN, M.D., 
F.R.C.S., England 
SURGEON 


203 McLeod Blidg. Edmonton 


Dependable Optical Service 


J. J. BUTCHART, OPT.D. 
REGISTERED OPTOMETRIST 


Tele. 22181 C. Woodward Ltd. 
Optical Dept. Edmonton, Alta. 


Office Phone Residence Phone 
24644 73232 


Dr. N. ONISCHUK 
DENTIST 


520 Tegler Building, Edmonton, Alta. 


RYCROFT-SPIRIT RIVER 


Tke November meeting was held in Spirit 
River at the home of Lila MacDairmid. The 
meeting opened with a showing of a film on 
“Glass”. Discussion followed on the operation 
of the machine but no decision was reached. 
Miss Henderson read a report on the School 
Fairs. The following sckools are in favor: Spirit 
River, Prestville, Spirit Valley and Rycroft. It 
was moved by Mr. Lyle that we solicit the 
school boards to call a joint meeting and or- 
ganize the school fair. Discussion on report of 
the Canadian Teachers’ Federation followed. 
The business meeting was then adjourned. The 
entertainment committee showed an album of 
pictures of tke North, taken by Bob Duncan. 
A delicious lunch was served by Miss Mac- 
Diarmid. 


SEDALIA-NEW BRIGDEN 


The regular meeting of the Sedalia-New 
Brigden Sub-local was held at Sedalia on De- 
cember 9. The following officers had been 
elected in this group: President, Miss E. 
Sutherland; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss E. But- 
ler; Representative, Miss E. M. Sudre. Miss 
Sutherland presided at the meeting. It was 
decided to hold meetings on the last Saturday 
of every montk, and to alternate them be- 
tween New Brigden and Sedalia. The pension 
scheme came up for discussion, and it was de- 
cided to try and find out more about tkat. The 
list of Salary Schedules was presented and left 
to another meeting for discussion. The business 
meeting adjourned and refreshments were en- 
joyed at the Cafe. 


TOMAHAWK 

The first meeting of the New Year was keld 
on January 6 in Tomahawk High School. The 
members decided to take. Divisions II and III of 
their Schools to Edmonton in the spring. The 
day will be spent touring various industrial 
plants and other interesting places. A social 
committee consisting of Miss Mary McDonald, 
Miss Bride Rowan and Mr. Overbo are making 
final arrangements for our Leap Year Dance. 
Mr. Overbo kas sent for Standardization Tests 
and Reading Readiness Material which we will 
use in our schools. Miss Ruby Deksne gave an 
interesting report on Lucille Harrison’s ‘“Read- 
ing Readiness”. A delightful lunch was served 
by tke hostesses Mrs. Combs and Miss Deksne. 


WEMBLEY 

The Wembley Sub-local met in the Wembley 
school on January 13. Tke reading tests pre- 
pared by the Grande Prairie Sub-local were 
discussed. Then followed our nominations for 
the Officers of President, Vice-President, and 
and District Representative on the provincial 
executive. As a result of a suggestion by one 
of our members to use the personal experience 
of people in our own community, Mr. Sander- 
cock, the Anglican minister, gave us a very in- 
formal and interesting chat about the Cree In- 
dians. His talk stimulated a discussion about 
our treatment and present education of these 
Canadians. 
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TEACHERS if you are planning a new 
enterprise be sure to send for our com- 
plete list of Enterprises and Enterprise 


Helps. 
NOW READY 


VALENTINES 


Valentine Cut Out Books, postpaid 


Teachers—Valentines for pupils. Per 
dozen. Postpaid 


Revised Highway Answers: Grades III, IV, 
V and VI. Postpaid, each 


Mathematic Answers for Grade VII or 
Grade VIII. Postpaid, each 


Farm and Home Accounting—A very helpful 
key. Postpaid, each 


Commercial Printers & Office 


THIS IS THE TIME TO THINK 
ABOUT CLEANING AND DYEING 


WE CLEAN garments, Hats, Rugs, Curtains, Drap- 
eries and Furniture. 


DYE all kinds of Garments and Draperies. 
REPAIRS, re-line, shorten, lengthen — Everything 
you expect a tailor to do. 
Out-of-Town Orders Given Prompt Attention 


Price Lists and Information Upon Request 


Empire Cleaning and Dyeing Co. Ltd. 


Plant: 902 Fourth Avenue West, Calgary, Alberta 
Branches: 234 12th Ave. West and 613 Centre Street 





Empress and 
Carlton Hotels 


Calgary's Two Popular Priced Hotels 


Dining Room Service 


Telephone in Every Room 


Outfitters Ltd. 


“The School Supply House of Southern Alberta” 
Seventh Street South Lethbridge, Alta. 




















“SHORT 





TO SATISFACTION” _ 


@ @ People of the world have always sought short cuts. The railroad, 
the automobile and the aeroplane were the short cuts which eliminated 
istance—telegraph, telephone, radio and television are completing the 
dista telegraph, telepl , rad 1 tel leting tl 


process. 


@ @ In Western Canada there are small Schools far from civilization— 
and great Institutions in metropolitan centres. To both of these groups we 
offer the “Mail Order Way” of ordering supplies and equipment as the 
“short cut to satisfaction”. With the development of the automobile, fast 
freight and regular air service the “Mail Order Way” has become the fast 
way, the economical way, for School Boards, Teachers, and Pupils to buy. 
Every transaction is given immediate attention, prompt service, and is backed 
by our guarantee of “Goods Satisfactory or Money Refunded.” That’s why 
those charged with the administration of education regard the EATON 
Catalogue as THE guide to better buying. 
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Another reason 
why 7 out of 10 typewriters in use 
Canada are Underwoods ... 


Business and Education throughout Canada prefer the 
Underwood. Here’s one more proof! 


The principal of one of Quebec’s largest business colleges 
writes: “I wish to state that I appreciate the use of the new 
Underwood Masters for teaching. I should say that much more 
speed and accuracy can be attained with them than any other 
kind that I have experienced teaching with.” 


Made in Canada by 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Limited 
Branches in all Canadian cities 


Underwood Typewriters 


Outspeed - outwear - outsell them all! 








